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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  •<  wmld  be  to  tell  Atm  his  /ate.  If  he.reeoloes  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipke 
gf  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  soar  vith  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  uith  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless. — Db  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Shortly  after  the  recent  war  scare  a  semi-official 
newspaper  in  St.  Petersburg  denied  that  the  Czar  had 
used  any  influence  for  peace  at  Berlin,  and  said  that  he 
required  no  assurance  of  his  uncle’s  pacific  intentions  ; 
bub  an  article  in  the  OoloSj  quoted  by  the  Times  of 
Wednesday,  returns  to  the  original  statement  which 
was  attributed  to  Prince  Gortschakoflf.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  took  the  whole 
credit  of  peace-making  to  Russian  intervention,  whereas 
the  Oolos  obstinately  assigns  a  share  to  England,  for 
whom,  in  the  name  of  Russia,  it  professes  the  greatest 
friendship.  This  embracing  of  the  British  lion  by  the 
Russian  bear  is  a  strange  spectacle.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  Oolos  article,  apart  from  the  profession 
of  goodwill  to  England,  is  the  ofieusive  ascription  of 
warlike  designs  to  Germany.  **  It  would  be  unwise  to 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  recent  misunderstand¬ 
ings  between  Germany  and  France  have  caused  our 
friendly  alliance  with  our  Western  neighbour  to  be 
somewhat  shaken.  Had  Russia  approved  the  opinions 
openly  expressed  in  the  highest  Berhn  spheres,  the  Ger¬ 
man  regiments  at  this  time  would  be  preparing  to  in¬ 
vade  I^nce.  But  Russia,  seconded  by  England,  did 
not  approve.  Berlin  voices  were  silenced  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  a  pacific  disposition  was  at  any  rate  out¬ 
wardly  assumed.  .  .  .  Of  all  European  Powers  Ger¬ 
many  may  be  the  first  to  require  to  make  war. 
Circumstances  make  her  for  the  present  the  most  belli¬ 
cose  power  in  the  world,  from  whom  other  countries 
have  to  apprehend  a  breach  of  the  peace.”  When  the 
Germans  think  of  the  weight  of  their  oppressive  mili¬ 
tary  system,  and  of  the  jealousy  and  distrust  which  it 
inspires  throughout  Europe,  they  must  almost  begin  to 
wish  that  they  had  lost  the  battle  of  Sedan,  and  been 
driven  back  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  burden  of 
success  would  seem  to  be  more  intolerable  than  the 
burden  of  defeat. 


The  German  Press,  however,  does  not  fail  to  insist 
that  there  are  other  influences  at  work  against  Germany 
than  mere  distrust  of  her  bellicose  spirit.  They  trace 
in  the  Oolos  article,  which  merely  echoes  the  talk 
current  in  the  Court  society  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Pope,  whose  policy  at  present  it  is  to 
isolate  Germany.  They  insinuate  that  the  friendship  of 
Russia  has  been  purchased  by  the  Pope’s  acquiescence 
in  the  subjection  of  the  Polish  Catholic  Church  to  the 
Government.  When  we  consider  the  number  of  pos- 
*sible  combinations  against  Germany,  we  may  readily 
*  admit  with  the  Oolos  that  Germany  may  bo  the  first 
European  Power  that  is  called  upon  to  fight,  without 
admitting  that  she  is  to  blame  for  the  breach  of  peace. 


Great  excitement  has  been  occasioned  in  Germany  by 
a  rather  strange  occurrence  in  connection  with  Lord 
Derby’s  recent  speech.  In  the  telegraphic  version 
which  was  sent  abroad,  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  made 
to  say  that  the  German  Ambassador  in  this  country  had 
“  repeated  the  language  ”  held  by  those  who  considered 
the  peace  of  Europe  threatened  unless  France  were  to 
effect  a  considerable  reduction  of  her  armaments.  The 
alleged  determination  of  Germany  “  to  strike  in  self- 
defence  the  first  blow  ”  was  thus  actually  declared  to 
have  been  avowed,  and  communicated  to  the  English 
Government,  by  Count  Munster.  The  sentence  con¬ 
taining  this  statement  did  not  appear  in  the  Times 
report,  though  it  was  telegraphed  to  the  English  pro¬ 
vincial  papers  as  well  as  to  Germany  ;  and  Lord  Derby 
has  since  declared  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  he 
made  no  mention  of  the  German  Ambassador.  Some 
German  journalists  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
reporters  had  been  tampered  with  ;  but  the  explanation 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  hasto  of  the  reporter  and 
the  indistinct  utterance  of  Lord  Derby. 


The  real  tug  of  war  in  the  University  Education 
debate  in  the  French  Assembly  began  on  Saturday  last, 
when  the  question  was  raised  by  Clause  12  of  the  Bill, 
whether  the  Free  Universities  should  have  the  right  of 
conferring  degrees.  The  Clerical  party  has  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  State  monopoly  of  the  higher  instruction 
in  France,  and  has  gained  there  very  much  what  it  has 
lost  in  Germany ;  but  their  success  was  not  complete 
till  they  had  not  only  obtained  the  right  to  found  Uni¬ 
versities,  but  had  also  procured  for  those  Universities 
the  right  of  sending  out  graduates  with  all  the  privileges 
of  State  graduates.  The  Bill  proposed  simply  to  give 
them  that  right.  Several  amendments  were  put  forward 
and  discussed.  M.  Jules  Ferry  proposed  that  only  State 
Universities  should  have  the  right  of  conferring  degrees, 
but  that  students  of  Free  Universities  should  be  admis¬ 
sible  as  candidates.  This  would  have  left  the  State 
Universities  with  such  control  over  the  studies  of  the 
others  as  the  University  of  London  exercises  over 
Stonyhurst  and  other  preparatory  colleges.  It  was 
rejected  by  369  to  323.  A  proposal  by  M.  Raoul  Duval, 
that  degrees 'should  be  conferred  by  a  special  jury, 
nominated  by  the  State,  was  rejected  almost  unani¬ 
mously.^  Ultimately,  on  Wednesday  the  Assembly 
adopt^  a  proposal  by  M.  Paris,  that  the  degree-confer¬ 
ring  body  should  be  a  board  composed  half  of  State 
University  and  half  of  Free  University  professors.  The 
amount  of  influence  that  such  a  body  can  exercise  over 
Clerical  Universities  depends  a  good  deal  on  circum¬ 
stances,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  Targe,  because  it  is  so 
open  to  evasion ;  so  that  practically  the  Clerical  paity 
have  obtained  a  tremendous  hold  over  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  France.  Practically  they  can  give  their  pupils 
all  the  prestige  and  the  material  advantages  of  Univer¬ 
sity  education,  and  direct  their  studies  and  mould  their 
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minds  with  very  little  interference.  Free  trade  in 
teaching  is  a  gcod  thing  in  the  abstract,  and  it  may  be 
well  that  the  Secular  party  should  be  put  on  their 


Heir  Apparent  in  the  Glengarry  bonnet  and  scarlet  tuft 
that  he  affects  at  yacht  races  would  cause  the  whole 
viceregal  court  to  faint.  But,  although  these  and  all 


young  men  of  Franco  is  not  to  be  thought  of  without 
alarm. 


mettle ;  but  for  many  years,  at  least,  the  effect  upon  the  other  articles  of  ordinary  English  attire  are  tabooed,  no 
"  "  *  .  .  ^  1  .  «  .  '  authority  has  yet  prescribed  a  different  costume.  Is  it, 

then,  intended  that  the  Heir  Apparent  shall  make  his 
appearance  before  his  Indian  lieges  in  tbe  Adamite  con¬ 
dition  of  a  Cashmeree  Jogi  ?  Putting  aside  other  obvious 
considerations,  the  presence  of  mosquitoes  forbids  the 
hypothesis.  Nor  could  he  be  expected  to  wear  inces¬ 
santly  his  new  Field-Marshal’s  uniform.  Such  heavy 
gorgeousness  is  not  adapted  to  a  tropical  temperature, 
especially  when  the  wearer  chances  to  be  of  a  fleshy 
habit.  Then  what  is  the  unfortunate  Prince  to  wear,  so 
that  he  may  gain  favour  with  the  natives  without  in¬ 
curring  the  chance  either  of  being  stung  to  death  or  of 
evaporation  ?  Without  question  he  ought  to  don  the 
flowing  robes  of  a  Rajah.  In  a  neat  costume  of  muslin, 
set  off  with  spangles,  his  graceful  person  would  appear 
to  full  advantage. 


It  is  announced  from  New  Caledonia  that  Gustave 
Maroteau  died  o£  consumption  a  short  time  ago.  This 
intelligence,  although  it  purports  to  be  a  mere  record 
of  the  death  of  an  obscure  Communalist  prisoner, 
conceals  a  sad  drama.  Gustave  Maroteau  was  barely 
twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  he 
was  a  young  writer  of  brilliant  promise.  At  oigblton 
he  had  written  poems  on  which  Victor  Hugo  bestowed 
the  highest  culogium,  and  in  the  Press  he  had  rapidly 
made  his  way.  He  joined  the  insurgents  when  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  Commune  broke  out ;  and  although  he 
took  no  active  part  in  the  struggle,  he  plied  the  pen 
with  feverish  and  almost  diseased  energy  as  long  as  the 
battle  lasted.  Maroteau  was  taken  prisoner  after  the 
entrance  of  the  Versailles  troops  in  Paris  ;  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  shot  without  trial.  He  was  in  his 
twentieth  year.  Arraigned  before  a  court-martial,  the 
unfortunate  young  man  was  sentenced  to  death.  He 
was  already  suffering  from  consumption ;  and  partly 
for  that,  partly  on  account  of  his  young  age,  he  was 
spared,  but  only  to  be  sent  for  life  to  New  Caledonia,  not 
as  a  political  prisoner,  but  as  a  common  felon.  When 
he  arrived  in  the  convict  settlement  no  indulgence  was 
shown  to  the  dying  boy;  he  was  placed  among  the 
worst  criminals,  set  to  hard  labour  under  a  scorching  sun, 
and,  it  really  appears,  systematically  killed.  His  suffer¬ 
ings  are  now  over ;  but  his  death  forcibly  reminds  us 
that  there  are  many  whose  offences  were  committed  with 
the  pen  who  are  now  undergoing  the  same  barbarous 
treatment.  To  treat  certain  political  prisoners  as  com¬ 
mon  convicts  was  never  resorted  to,  even  by  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  The  court-martials  that  sat  in  judgment  on 
the  conquered  Communalists  changed  this,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  a  considerable  number  of  men  are 
undergoing  a  punishment  beside  which  death  must 
appear  to  them  a  relief. 


The  votive  Church  on  Montmartre,  the  foundation 
stone  of  which  was  laid  with  much  pomp  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  is  a  more  signal  instance  of  the  power  of 
the  Church  in  France  even  than  the  University  Bill. 
That  the  priesthood  should  desire  to  get  absolute  con¬ 
trol  over  the  education  of  their  young  people  is  natural 
enough,  and  it  may  be  called  tyrannical  to  refuse  the 
privilege,  however  dangerous ;  that  they  should  desire  to 
consecrate  a  church  to  a  hysterical  nun  as  the  saviour 
of  France  need  perhaps  occasion  no  surprise  ;  that  they 
should  have  money  at  command  for  the  purpose  is 
matter  of  course ;  but  that  they  should  induce  the 
fashionable  beauties  and  dandies  of  Paris  to  march  de¬ 
voutly  up  a  hill  and  down  again,  with  banners  and 
badges,  in  honour  of  Marie  Alacoque,  is  enough  to 
make  Pascal  turn  in  his  grave  and  tempt  Voltaire  to 
ask  for  a  new  lease  of  life.  France  has  seen  some 
strange  saviours,  but  this  is  the  strangest.  The  delu¬ 
sion  seems  too  violent  to  last,  but  our  generation  has 
seen  too  many  strange  things  flourish  to  be  confident  of 
the  speedy  extinction  of  a  new  absurdity. 


A  curious  rumour  is  flying  about,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales  will  not  be  allowed  to  accompany 
her  husband  to  India,  although  very  desirous  of  doing 
so,  for  fear  of  shocking  native  notions.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  any  weight  has  been  given  to  such  a  ridi¬ 
culous  consideration  by  those  who  are  organising  the 
Royal  expedition.  The  paramount  power  in  India  is 
surely  strong  enough  to  set  the  fashion  in  petty  details 
of  Court  etiquette.  Even  if  native  prejudices  were 
wounded  by  the  Princess’s  appearance  at  public  cere¬ 
monies,  very  little  harm  would  be  done.  _  In  fact,  it 
seems  questionable  whether  we  have  not  displayed 
rather  too  much  respect  for  similar  prejudices,  which 
might  by  this  time  have  died  out  had  we  resolutely 
opposed  them  from  the  beginning.  The  rumour  to  whicn 
we  have  alluded  is,  however,  founded  on  a  delusion. 
Native  prejudices  are  no  longer  shocked  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  English  women  in  public.  Perhaps  it  may  have 
been  the  case  in  the  times  of  Clive,  but  a  century  of  sub¬ 
jection  to  Feringhi  rule  has  taught  the  indigenous 
races  that  their  conquerors  are  not  ashamed  to  be  seen 
in  company  with  their  wives  and  daughters.  Where 
the  Sahib  is,  the  Memo  Sahib  may  come  without  dis¬ 
grace.  Nor  among  the  natives  themselves  does  the  pre¬ 
judice  exist  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  The 
example  set  by  our  trusty  ally,  the  little  Begum  of 
Bhopal,  who  constantly  appeared  at  public  durbars, 
operated  powerfully  to  subvert  such  antiquated  notions. 
Therefore  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  the 
Princess  of  Wales  does  not  go  to  India,  the  reason 
will  be  far  different  to  that  now  assigned. 


Since  ^Ir.  McKenzie  first  astonished  the  world  with 
his  code  of  regulations  for  the  Royal  visit  to  India,  many 
suggestions  of  a  similar  sort  have  seen  the  light.  Yet 
it  is  odd  that  the  most  obvious  of  all  still  remains  with¬ 
out  an  advocate.  We  have  been  informed  on  authority 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  must  strive  to  conciliate  native 
prejudices,  even  when  they  run  counter  to  his  own 
tastes.  From  the  moment  he  steps  ashore  at  Bombay, 
he  will  have  to  discard  the  character  of  an  easy-going 
good-natured  English  gentleman,  in  order  to  assume  the 
part  of  an  Oriental  potentate.  No  longer  will  a  shoot¬ 
ing-jacket  be  tolerated;  while  the  appearance  of  the 


There  was  not  much  novelty  in  the  debate  on  the 
Judicature  Act  Amendment  Bill,  which  began  on 
Thursday  last  week  and  was  continued  on  Monday,  if 
we  except  Sir  John  Holker’s  warm  defence  of  the 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  **  that  ancient,  noble  and 
dignified  tribunal  the  House  of  Lords.”  Sir  John  began 
by  saying  that  the  majority  of  lawyers  were  of  opinion 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  an  excellent  tribunal ;  and 
having  once  taken  that  plunge,  and  found  that  nobody 
laughed,  he  ventured  to  add  that  that  opinion  was  shared 
by  commercial  men;  then,  warming  to  his  work,  he 
adduced  Members  of  Parliament  as  inclined  to  take  the 
same  indulgent  view,  and  finally  elicited  cheers  by 
declaring  that  throughout  the  country  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  that  a  better  tribunal  than  the  House  of  Lords 
could  not  bo  found.  The  cheers  which  rewarded  this 
courageous  statement  must  have  rather  astonished  the 
orator,  but  he  retained  his  self-possession  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  argue  that  if  the  Government  had  disregarded 
this  powerful  feeling  throughout  the  country  they 
would  have  bc‘en  guilty  of  “  a  desertion  of  principle.” 
Sir  John  Holker’s  speech  was  really  the  feature  of  the  • 
debate.  For  the  Opposition  it  w^as  a  very  hopeless 
affair,  their  position  being  aggravated  by  the  feeling 
that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  was  in  their  favour, 
though  their  well-drilled  votes  were  so  secure  for  the 
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Ckiyernment  proposal  that  it  was  thoaght  useless  to 
press  the  matter  to  a  division.  Mr.  Lowe  delivered  a 
very  trenchant  speech,  but  the  facts  are  so  glaring  and 
notorious,  the  mockery  of  Parliamentary  government 
00  open  and  complete,  that  the  most  biting  sentences 
could  have  added  nothing  to  the  sarcasm  of  the 
situation.  A  self-constituted  Parliament  of  40  Queen’s 
Counsel,  30  Peers,  and  138  Commoners,  has  succeeded 
in  over-riding  the  deliberately  expressed  opinion  of 
both  Houses.  A  Conservative  Ministry  has  inaugurated 
a  new  era  in  the  British  Constitution.  It  would  seem 
that  it  is  not  merely  in  the  case  of  the  Throne  that 
influence  has  been  substituted  for  power. 


Sir  John  Holker  displayed  his  usual  candour  when 
he  said  that  the  demand  for  Judicature  reform  came 
**  not  from  the  lawyers  who  profited  by  defects  in  the 
law,  but  from  the  outside  public  who  had  suffered.”  A 
letter  in  Wednesday’s  Times,  signed  “  Reformer,” 
throws  a  strong  light  on  Sir  J.  Holker’s  distinction. 
“Reformer”  describes  the  law’s  delay  in  a  Scotch 
appeal  case,  involving  the  validity  of  a  ^otch  marriage, 
which  was  recently  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
“  The  case  was  heard  shortly  after  Easter.  It  began  on 
a  Friday  afternoon,  when  the  appellant’s  leading  counsel 
addressed  the  Court  for  perhaps  an  hour.  Saturday  is 
a  dies  non,  so  the  case  was  adjourned  till  Monday,  and 
then  till  Tuesday ;  Wednesday  again  is  a  dies  non,  so 
the  hearing  was  resumed  on  Thursday  and  continued  on 
Friday.  On  two  of  these  four  days  the  hearing  was 
curtailed  by  engagements  of  their  Lordships,  who  one 
day  were  forced  to  rise  at  2  p.m.  Saturday  was  again 
a  dies  non,  so  the  case  was  adjourned  till  Monday,  and 
continued  during  Tuesday.  About  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  afterwards  the  parties  were  summoned  at  12 
to  hear  judgment,  but  through  some  mistake  one  of  the 
four  noble  Lords  failed  to  attend,  and  the  Court  and 
euitors  dispersed,  after  waiting  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.”  After  this  little  history  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  what  class  of  the  community  in  Edinburgh 
is  likely  to  have  an  admiration  for  the  Appellate  Juris¬ 
diction  of  the  House  of  Lords. 


The  Minual  debate  on  the  Permissive.  Bill  took  place 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  the  public  mind  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  by  a  demonstration  in  Exeter  Hall  on  Mon¬ 
day  night,  and  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Cross  on  Tuesday. 
It  is  several  years  now  since  journalists  began  to  com¬ 
plain  that  nothing  new  was  to  be  said  on  either  side. 
The  deputation  to  Mr.  Cross  seemed  to  tacitly  admit 
this  fact  in  trying  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  novelty  by 
their  imposing  numbers,  and  one  of  them  fpnkly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  all  his  arguments  were  “  as  old  as  the 
hills.”  Another,  Mr.  Raper,  was  more  sanguine;  he 
intimated  tliat  he  had  found  a  new  argument,  but  when 
it  was  communicated  to  his  eager  audience,  it  proved 
to  be  nothing  more  than  that  the  Permissive  Bill  would 
be  a  nice  addition  to  the  social  measures  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Everybody  admits  that  drunkenness  is  abad  thing ; 
we  should  all  be  glad  of  the  epithet,  which  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  too  scornfully  refuses,  of  the  Apostle  of 
Temperance ;  but  the  majority  of  us  are  not  yet  con¬ 
vinced  either  that  the  Permissive  Bill  would  ^radicate 
drunkenness,  or  that  when  two-thirds  of  a  community 
think  they  can  get  on  without  stimulants,  or  with  the 
help  of  their  private  bottle,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
infringe  seriously  on  the  comfort  of  the  minority.  The 
vote  on  Tuesday  of  371  to  86  was  decisive  of  the  opinion 
of  the  present  Parliament  on  the  matter ;  and  perhaps 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  would  do  well  to  confine  himself  for 
a  few  years  to  extraneous  agitation.  He  has  always 
hitherto  contrived  to  be  amusing  without  raising  a 
doubt  of  his  earnestness,  a  very  difficult  task  on  such  a 
subject  as  the  Permissive  Bill.  He  has  proved  that,  by 
favour  of  nature,  a  water-drinker  can  be  a  wit  even 
about  universal  water-drinking.  But  if  he  reappears 
Session  after  Session  on  the  same  topic  in  the  same 
vein,  there  is  just  a  danger  that  he  may  cross  the  line  j 


which  divides  the  amusing  and  instructive  speaker  firani 
the  bore. 


On  Thursday  the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  the 
appointment  of  a  ^  Commission  to  inquire  into  corrupt 
practices  at  Norwich.  An  interesting  debate  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Whalley  and  Dr.  Kenealy,  who  tried  to  make 
out  that  Norwich  was  being  harshly  treated.  Mr. 
Bright  supported  the  motion  for  a  Commission,  remind¬ 
ing  the  House  that  there  had  been  petitions  and  a 
Commission  before  this  in  the  case  of  Norwich, 
quoting  from  a  private  letter  a  statement  that  “  the  city 
on  both  sides  was  held  in  thrall  by  about  six  hundred 
or  eight  hundred  electors,  who  would  not  vote  without 
money  or  beer.”  Mr.  Bentinck  spoke  with  rather  frank 
cynicism  of  the  prevalence  of  bribery  elsewhere  than  at 
Norwich.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  feeling  on  the 
subject  either  in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  and  seemed  to 
thi^  that  most  people  would  bribe  if  they  hoped  to  get 
off*  with  it.  The  only  inconsistency  in  Mr.  Bentinck’s 
speech  was  that  he  should  have  spoken  of  lowering  the 
franchise  to  venal  persons  whom  Mr.  Bright  described 
as  “  abject  ” ;  if  there  is  such  indifference  to  the  offence 
of  bribery  among  all  classes  there  could  have  been  no 
appreciable  height  of  political  morality  to  fall  from. 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  undignified  attitude 
than  that  which  IMr.  Cross  has  adopted  in  reference  to  the 
Sunday  question.  His  only  anxiety  apparently  is  to 
stand  with  one  foot  in  each  of  the  opposed  camps.  He 
will  not  openly  take  part  with  the  Lil^rationists,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  is  afraid  to  break  with  the  bigots. 
On  each  party  he  seems  alternately  to  smile,  “  letting  I 
dare  not  wait  upon  I  would.”  If  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself— or 
if  he  has  alre^y  done  so,  to  state  openly — what  has 
been  the  line  taken  of  former  Governments  in  like  dif¬ 
ficulties,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  At 
present  it  seems  that  the  exceptional  legislation  to  which 
Ireland  is  so  frequently  treats,  holds  good  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  Sunday  observance ;  for,  if  our  information  be 
correct,  not  only  is  the  National  Gallery  at  Dublin  open 
on  Sunday,  but  this  common-sense  arrangement  was 
obtained  from  the  trustees  in  return  for  a  grant  of 
public  money,  it  being  distinctly  understood  that  the 
Treasury  would  ask  no  vote  from  Parliament  unless  an 
assurance  to  that  effect  was  given.  The  condition  was 
no  doubt  kept  secret  at  the  time,  but  the  fact  exists ; 
and  it  would  be  very  easy  for  any  Member  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  obtain  official  information  on  a  point 
which  bears  somewhat  importantly  on  a  subject  which 
promises  to  give  rise  to  considerable  discussion. 


There  are  some  High  Churchmen  who  appear  to  wish 
so  much  to  become  martyrs  that  we  are  a  trifle  con¬ 
cerned  that  they  cannot  be  gratified.  When  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  Mr.  Mackouochie  came  into  operation  last 
Sunday,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Stanton  took  occasion  to  deliver 
a  tremendous  philippic  against  “a  set  of  ffinatics  who 
were  hounding  down  a  devoted  priest  of  the  Church, 
just  as  a  parcel  of  miscreant  lads  would  hound  down  a 
poor  dog  with  sticks  and  stones,  break  every  bone  in  its 
body,  and  never  stop  until  they  had  beaten  every  breath 
out  of  it,”  the  detestable  fanatics  alluded  to  being  the 
Bishops  and  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
we  presume.  The  warlike  Mr.  Stanton  continued  his 
impetuous  discourse  by  calling  on  bis  hearers  to  oppose, 
“abominate,  and  execrate ’’the  treatment  which  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced.  It  is  no  doubt  curious  that  a  High  Churchman 
should  combine  a  belief  in  apostolical  succession  with  a 
love  of  slandering  the  apostolical  successors,  and  that  he 
should  prize  Episcopacy  while  hedetestsaliveBishop.  Itis 
equally  curious  that  he  should  combine  with  devotion 
what  Air.  Carlyle  would  call  “  attomeyism,”  and  what 
others  would  term  a  love  of  quibbling.  We  find  that 
Mr.  Alackonochie  is  now  quibbling  about  the  time  when 
he  was  served  with  notice  of  suspension,  just  as  he 
quibbled  about,  and  cunningly  evaded,  the  former  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  CoiinciL 
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The  Prussian  Parliament  has  been  closed,  and  the 
German  Chancellor  is  gone  back  to  his  estate  of  Varzin. 
Strangely  enough,  a  Viennese  semi-official  paper — the 
organ  of  Count  Andrassy,  and  as  such  on  good  terms 
with  the  leading  Minister  of  the  German  Empire — 
seems  to  regard  th^  usual  summer  leave  which  Prince 
Bismarck  has  taken  as  a  preparatory  step  for  his  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  conduct  of  affairs.  It  goes  so  far  as  to 
express  its  regret  at  this  probable  contingency.  At 
Berlin,  however,  nothing  is  known  of  such  an  intention 
of  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  The  rumour  in  question 
has  no  doubt  arisen  from  the  fact  of  Bismarck  having 
appointed  a  locum  tenens  at  Berlin  for  the  despatch  of 
current  political  business,  whilst  formerly  he  had  these 
things  sent  to  him  at  Varzin  for  his  own  cognizance  and 
decision.  It  is  probably  a  matter  of  personal  comfort. 


The  Constable  of  King  Arthur’s  Castle  of  Tintagel 
comes  as  near  being  a  despot  as  is  possible  in  a  free 
country.  Mr.  Black  might  have  found  him  worth  in¬ 
troducing  into  his  ‘  Three  Feathers  ’  as  a  peculiar 
Cornish  feature.  Mr.  Kinsman,  the  gentleman  who  has 
lately  procured  this  title  from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
holds  several  other  offices  of  dignity  and  profit.  He  is 
Vicar  of  Tintagel,  a  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  a  magistrate 
of  Camelford,  and  owner  of  a  slate  quarry,  and  he  has 
lately  added  to  the  cure  of  souls  the  repression  of 
crime,  and  to  the  quarrying  of  slates  the  further  duties  of 
a  sportsman  and  a  game-preserver.  The  constableship 
is  not  a  mere  empty  title.  Though  Mr.  Kinsman  is 
neither  owner  nor  occupier  of  King  Arthur’s  Castle  and 
the  adjacent  pastures,  he  has  yet  in  virtue  of  his  con- 
stableship  peopled  the  place  with  rabbits ;  and  the  other 
day  ho  came  before  the  Camelford  Bench,  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  to  prosecute  one  of  his  quarrymen  for 
stealing  a  rabbit  from  his  preserves.  But  with  all  Mr. 
Kinsman’s  spiritual,  industrial,  magisterial,  and  honorific 
pluralism,  government  at  Tintagel  is  apparently  not  yet 
perfectly  patriarchal ;  his  brother  Justices  thought  his 
evidence  insufficient,  and  let  the  quarry  man  off.  Was 
it  envy  of  Mr.  Kinsman’s  many  dignities  and  emolu¬ 
ments  that  prompted  this  verdict  ?  The  result,  at  any 
rate,  was  remarkable ;  for  it  is  not  often  that  when  a 
Justice  leaves  the  Bench  to  prosecute,  his  brethren 
refuse  to  convict,  and  it  ought  to  be  recorded  to  the 
honour  of  the  magistrates  of  Camelford. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  BARODA  BLUNDER. 

This  heading  may  bo  premature,  but  for  the  present 
the  miserable  and  mischievous  Baroda  business  ends 
with  the  publication  of  four  voluminous  blue-books  of 
corresi>ondence.  There  is  said  to  be  a  fifth,  which  has 
not  been  made  public,  but  there  is  enough  in  the 
volumes  before  us  to  throw  some  new  and  strange  light 
upon  the  history  of  this  great  blunder.  In  comment- 
ing  upon  the  case,  the  Press  has  hitherto  devoted  its 
attention  to  the  action  of  Lord  Northbrook  or  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  glanced  incidentally  at  the  conduct  of 
Colonel  Phayre.  We  now  learn  that  there  was  another 
party  in  the  affair,  of  whom  none  of  us  took  account — 
namely.  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  the  Governor  of  Bom¬ 
bay.  The  published  correspondence  adds  little  to  our 
information  so  far  as  the  doings  or  motives  of  Lord 
Northbrook  are  concerned.  It  was,  as  wo  suggested 
in  a  previous  article  regarding  the  Baroda  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  deep  anxiety  of  the  Viceroy  to  secure 
for  the  English  name  credit  amongst  the  natives  for  a 
love  of  open  justice  and  fair  dealing,  which  led  him  to 
nominate  a  mixed  commission  to  inquire  into  the  charges 
against  the  Guicowar.  It  appears  that  the  summary 
proceedings  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Nawab  of  Tonk, 
who  was  deposed  on  suspicion  of  murder,  without  any 
trial,  but  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  Paramount  Power, 


had  been  called  into  question,  and  not  unlikely  had  pro¬ 
duced  some  disquietude  or  uneasiness  amongst  the 
native  chiefs  in  subsidiary  alliance  with  us.  To  avoid, 
therefore,  anything  like  the  appearance  of  harshness  or 
of  a  desire  to  take  for  granted  the  guilt  of  the  Guicowar, 
Lord  Northbrook  determined  that  the  accused  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself  before  a 
tribunal  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Englishmen 
and  natives  of  high  rank.  His  Lordship,  in  his  letters 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  very  particular  in  pointing 
out  that  he  never  meant  this  tribunal  to  be  a  judicial  one, 
but  only  a  court  of  inquiry,  upon  whose  report  he  was 
afterwards  to  act  as  he  thought  fit.  Lord  Salisbury 
very  properly  objects  to  take  this  view.  Lord  North¬ 
brook  may  have  meant  what  he  liked,  but  the  important 
question  was — What  did  his  action  lead  the  natives  high 
and  low  throughout  India  to  understand  ?  Certainly 
that  the  Chief  of  Baroda  was  to  be  arraigned  before  an 
impartial  tribunal,  the  result  of  whose  decision  the 
Government  of  India  would  respect.  That  it  was  so 
understood  by  the  Native  Commissioners  can  be  seen 
from  a  perusal  of  their  written  opinions  on  the  question 
of  the  Guicowar’s  guilt  or  innocence.  Those  who  know 
anything  of  !Mahratta  pride  must  feel  satisfied  that.such 
a  man  as  Scindhia  would  never  have  consented  to  sit 
upon  a  Commission  as  a  mere  puppet  where  his  opinion 
and  vote  were  to  be  asked  only  as  a  matter  of  form. 
The  Chief  of  Gwalior  bears  us  no  particular  goodwill, 
and  it  certainly  was  a  strange  way  to  win  him,  to  put 
him  forward  as  a  “  dummy  ”  upon  such  an  occasion  as 
this.  To  be  told  now,  as  he  has  been  in  Lord  North¬ 
brook’s  despatch,  that  this  was  the  use  made  of  him, 
will  hardly  increase  his  loyalty  to  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment,  while  it  will  certainly  tend  to  make 
him  ridiculous  or  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
his  own  countrymen.  His  rival,  Holkar,  has 
gained  immensely  in  native  opinion  for  having  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  Commission,  and  he  has  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  the  cunning  or  sagacity 
which  led  him  to  do  so.  It  is  useless  to  go  over 
trodden  ground  to  show  that  in  the  opinion  of  all 
India  except  Lord  Northbrook  the  Commission  was 
accepted  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  That  its  appointment 
was  a  mistake  is  now  allowed,  but  no  amount  of 
argument  or  sophistry  can  dispose  of  the  fact  that 
the  nomination  of  the  Native  Commissioners  was  in¬ 
tended,  to  quote  the  words  of  Lord  Salisbury,  “to 
assure  the  natives  of  the  equity  of  the  tribunal,  and 
that  assurance  would  have  been  illusory  if  the  judgment 
of  the  Native  Commissioners  had  been  allowed  to 
count  for  nothing  in  the  decision  of  the  issue.”  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  determined  not 
to  ignore  the  decision  of  these  Commissioners,  as  Lord 
Northbrook  had  done,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
uphold  the  decision  which  his  Lordship  had  ar¬ 
rived  at.  The  Government  of  India  considers 
the  charges  proven,  and  deposes  the  Guicowar 
in  consequence.  This  is  logical  enough.  But 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  does  not  consider  the  charges 
proven,  for  “  in  its  opinion  the  decision  of  the  Native 
Commissioners  cannot  be  ignored;  ”  but  it  approves  of 
the  deposition  of  the  Guicowar,  because  he  is  a  bad 
ruler  and  is  suspected  of  other  crimes !  Surely  this 
legal  logic  bears  striking  similarity  to  that  of  the  Irish 
jury,  which  insisted  upon  returning  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
against  a  prisoner  charged  with  murder,  although  the 
“  murdered  ”  man  was  produced  in  court  alive  and 
well,  because  the  accused  was  believed  to  have  stolen  a 
horse.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  perusal  of 
this  blue-book  correspondence,  that  when  Lord  North¬ 
brook  deposed  the  Guicowar  in  the  first  instance,  to 
bring  him  before  the  Commission,  he  felt  sure,  from  the 
evidence  laid  before  him  by  the  Bombay  police,  that  a 
conviction  was  certain.  He  did  not  calculate  upon  the 
possibility  of  that  evidence  breaking  down,  or  of  the 
Commissioners  disagreeing.  Having  made  the  Guicowar 
a  prisoner,  and  degraded  him  to  the  utmost  in  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects  and  his  brother  chiefs,  it  was  considered 
impossible  to  restore  him,  and  consequently  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  have  been  obliged  to  proclaim 
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that  their  action  has  been  founded  upon  the  incapacity 
of  the  Guicowar  to  rule,  ana  upon  their  duty  to  protect 
the  subjects  of  the  Baroda  State  from  injustice  and 
oppression.- 

In  the  face  of  the  assurance  which  had  been  publicly 
given  that  Mulhar  Rao  should  have  a  probationary  term 
of  eighteen  months  to  reform  his  administration,  this 
shuffling  policy  is  pitiable  ;  but  it  will  be  found  by  those 
who  read  the  correspondence  that  it  could  have  been 
avoided  had  there  only  been  judgment  and  discretion 
in  high  places.  Granted  that  Mulhar  Rao  was  the  worst 
of  Indian  rulers,  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal,  no  one 
can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  blue-books  without 
feeling  that  he  has  not  had  that  fair  opportunity  to 
bring  about  reforms  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Viceroy  he  should  have.  Lord  Northbrook  is  not  so 
much  to  blame  for  this  as  the  party  whom  we  have 
referred  to  as  having  been  up  till  now  in  the  back¬ 
ground — the  Governor  of  Bombay.  Twelve  ^ears  ago 
Mulhar  Rao  had  been  described  in  a  Report  from  the 
Baroda  Resident  as  “intellectually  feeble  and  appa¬ 
rently  irresponsible  for  his  actions,”  yet  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  for  years  in  prison  without  any  attempt  to 
instruct  or  improve  him  until,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  he  was,  as  it  were,  pitchforked  upon  the  throne. 
It  should  ?5fccasion  little  surprise  that  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  Baroda  called  at  last  for  the  interference  of 
the  Government  of  India— the  surprise  is  that  such  in¬ 
terference  was  so  long  delayed.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  position  which  the  Government  of  Bombay  has 
chosen  to  take  up  with  regard  to  its  own  rights  and 
power.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Sir  Philip  Wode- 
house  that  the  care  of  Baroda  matters  belonged  simply 
to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  give  or  withhold  information  in  his  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  Viceroy  as  he  chose.  It  might  be  that 
the  good  name  and  power  of  the  British  Government 
were  being  imperilled  in  a  State  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  the  Bombay  Government,  but  if  this  petty 
imperium  in  imperio  was  of  opinion  that  to  con¬ 
sult  the  Supreme  Government  on  the  matter  was 
to  lower  its  own  dignity,  it  allowed  things  to  drift. 
This  is  actually  what  has  occurred  at  Baroda.  Colonel 
Phayre  was  sent  to  that  State  as  Political  Resident. 
His  instructions  were  simple,  and  his  duties  very  clearly 
defined.  He  had  been  warned  against  exceeding  those 
instructions,  or  interfering  unnecessarily  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Guicowar.  He  had  hardly  joined  his  appoint¬ 
ment  than  he  set  his  instructions  at  naught,  put  himself 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Guico war’s  Minister,  spoke 
openly  against  him,  and  suggested  his  removal  in 
favour  of  a  native  subordinate  of  his  own.  In  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  Guicowar,  in  which  he  had  ex¬ 
press  directions  that  he  was  not  to  meddle,  he  did  so, 
setting  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  Bombay  at  de¬ 
fiance.  Rebukes  and  remonstrances,  calls  for  further 
explanations,  followed  again  by  fresh  rebukes,  came 
from  that  Government  to  him,  but  he  was  still  continued 
at  his  post,  and  the  Government  of  India  was  kept 
in  profound  ignorance  of  what  was  taking  place. 
After  enduring  for  months  the  incessant  interfer¬ 
ences  and  petty  tyranny  of  Colonel  Phayre,  the 
Guicowar,  in  desperation,  penned  the  khureeta 
to  Lord  Northbrook,  which  was  produced  at  the 
trial  by  Serjeant  Ballantine.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  despatch  of  this  khureeta  that  Lord  Northbrook 
was  in  full  possession  of  the  correspondence  which  had 
been  passing  for  months  previously  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bombay  and  Colonel  Phayre.  The  recall  of 
this  offleer  was  ordered  immediately,  but  before  he 
could  be  relieved  the  attempt  at  poisoning  took  place, 
and  then  the  series  of  blunders  which  have  made  the 
case  so  conspicuous  followed.  Lord  Northbrook 
naturally  required  an  explanation  from  the  Government 
of  Bombay  why  Colonel  Phayre  had  been  allowed  to 
continue  as  Resident  at  Baroda  after  his  Government 
had  become  satisfied  of  his  utter  unfitness  for  the  post. 
The  reply  of  Sir  Philip  W'odehouse  is  characteristic, 
not  only  of  the  man  himself,  but  of  the  method  which 
hM  too  long  prevailed  of  tilling  up  political  appoint¬ 


ments  in  India.  He  informs  His  Excellency  that  he 
would  have  removed  Colonel  Phayre  months  previoiislly 
had  he  been  able  to  find  an  appointment  with  equal 
emoluments  for  him  !  It  is  only  an  Indian  official  who 
could  have  the  sublime  audacity  to  put  such  a  reason 
publicly  on  record.  But  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  not  only 
does  so,  but  intimates  to  the  Government  of  India  that 
I  it  has  no  business  to  interfere,  as  the  appointment  of 
Resident  of  Baroda  “  belongs  by  law  ”  to  the  Bombay 
Government.  This  throws  light  upon  our  administra¬ 
tion  in  India,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  open  the  eyes 
of  Parliament  to  the  necessity  of  some  change  in  a 
system  which  permits  the  Local  Governments  Biere  to 
defy  or  embarrass  the  Supreme  Government  at  their 
pleasure,,  and,  as  in  the  present  instance,  compromise  the 
good  nMne  which  England  has  been  trying  to  gain  for 
her  rule  in  the  East.  It  was  no  secret  that  Colonel 
Phayre  was  a  man  utterly  unfitted  for  an  appointment 
in  which  tact,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  discretion 
were  required.  He  had  been  weighed  in  the  political 
balance  in  Scinde  and  found  utterly  wanting.  ]^moved 
from  his  appointment  there  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Government,  he  was  nevertheless  posted  to  what,  at  the 
time,  was  the  most  difficult  appointment  to  fill  ade¬ 
quately  in  India.  He  brought  to  Baroda  only  the  same 
qualities  which  distinguished  him  in  Scinde.  He  had 
not  the  intellect  to  understand,  and  therefore  not  the 
power  to  perform  the  delicate  duties  required  of  him. 
Mulhar  R^  was  an  Oriental  prince  of  the  least  pre¬ 
mising  type,  with  crude  notions  of  justice,  and  not  only 
ignorant  but  regardless  of  all  laws  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  for 

Few  earthlie  things  found  favor  in  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie. 

Colonel  Phayre  was  what  has  been  termed  a  “  Christian 
soldier”;  ho  combined  the  zeal  of  a  bigot  with  the 
bounce  of  a  brigadier.  He  was  horribly  scandalised  at 
the  Guicowar’s  mode  of  government,  but  more  so  at  his 
manner  of  life — 

Too  shock’d  at  faults  his  soul  could  never  know, 

He  deem’d  that  all  could  be  like  him  below, 

and  so  at  once  he  proceeded  to  “  dragoon  ”  the  Guicowar 
into  virtue  and  good  government.  The  result  has  been 
the  deplorable  fiasco^  which  has  made  a  blot  upon  our 
Indian  administration,  and  may  be  productive  of  yet 
further  evil  in  days  to  come. 

The  documents  on  which  we  have  been  commenting 
show  that  the  difficulties  which  Lord  Northbrook 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  had  to  contend  with 
were  extraordinary,  and  that  after  a  certain  point  a 
satisfactory  way  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  Colonel 
Phayre  and  the  Bombay  Government  had  placed  them 
was  almost  impossible.  The  result  must  now  remain 
for  good  or  evil,  but  after  the  strange  disclosures 
brought  to  notice  by  the  publication  of  this  Baroda 
Correspondence,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  relations 
between  the  Supreme  and  Local  Governments  of  India 
will  be  so  fixed  as  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  latter  for 
harm  ;  and  that  the  system  which  has  hitherto  obtained 
in  that  country  of  jobbing  away  high  political  appoint¬ 
ments  will  be  put  a  stop  to  before  it  is  too  late. 

POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OP  GREECE. 

There  is  stirring  news  from  Greece.  At  this  moment 
the  country  is  in  such  a  disturbed  state  that  it  would 
not  excite  any  wonder  if  the  Danish  prince  who  has 
ruled  at  Athens  for  the  last  twelve  years  were  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Otho,  or  that  of  tho 
Duke  of  Aosta,  who  had  so  brief  a  tenure  of  power  in 
Spain.  Accused — whether  rightly  or  wrongly  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say — at  aiming  at  an  overthrow  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  King  George  has  seen  his  name  of  late  introduced 
into  Parliamentary  debates  in  a  manner  almost  tanta¬ 
mount  to  an  armignment.  The  Bulgaris  Cabinet,  which 
but  weakly  shielded  the  Monarch’s  responsibility,  was 
assailed  %  a  combination  of  parties  in  repeated 
onslaughts.  When  this  attack  did  not  succeed,  the 
Opposition  resorted  to  a  desertion  of  the  Chamber,  so 
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as  to  render  the  King’s  Government  an  impossibility. 
An  artificial  interpretation  of  the  law  on  the  Parlia- 
montaiy  quorum  served  but  as  a  temporary  makeshift. 
Confusion  becoming  worse  confounded  through  renewed 
Opposition  onslaughts  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Con- 
raonndouros,  the  King,  in  his  helplessness,  sent  for  the 
leader  of  an  even  more  advanced  liatlical  section.  Thus 
the  Trikoupi  Ministry  was  installed,  which  some  regard 
as  one  of  those  transition  Cabinets  that  now  and  then 
herald  in  the  downfall  of  a  dynasty. 

Already  at  the  time  of  the  ejection  of  Otbo  the  occa¬ 
sion  might  have  been  improved  by  the  establishment  of 
a  real  self-government  of  the  people.  To  our  knowledge 
such  was  indeed  the  intention  of  those  who  first  or¬ 
ganised  the  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Bavarian 
prince.  The  prime  movers  of  the  insurrection  were  in 
contact  with  leaders  of  the  Italian  Party  of  Action,  and 
through  them  with  Republicans  of  other  nationalities. 
Afterwards  elements  of  a  less  trustworthy  character 
joined  the  League.  In  consequence  of  this,  all  hope  of 
seeing  Greece  converted  into  a  free  Commonwealth  soon 
vanished,  before  the  outbreak,  which  drove  Otho  away,  j 
had  even  yet  taken  place.  Perhaps  not  many  do 
remember  now  that  Garibaldi  was  at  that  time  asked  by 
a  Greek  deputation  to  come  to  their  country  and  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  He  refused.  His 
phil-Helleno  sentiments  are  sufficiently  known ;  but 
well  may  ho  have  felt  doubts  as  to  whether  ho  would 
not  be  made  the  instrument,  against  his  will,  of  designs 
which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  principles  of 
popular  deliverance. 

Instead  of  creating  a  Republic,  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection  in  1863  brought  about  the  choio3  of  a  new 
Monarch,  in  the  person  of  a  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 
The  latter — originally  a  German  prince,  who  hud  curried 
favour  with  the  Czar  by  becoming  false  to  his  own 
country,  Schleswig-Holstein — had  li^en  placed  on  the 
Danish  throne  over  the  heads  of  some  two  dozen  other 
claimants  nearest  in  succession,  simply  because  Russia, 
who  maintains  a  reversionary  claim  to  Denmark,  got 
nearer  in  this  way  to  her  own  ambitious  aim.  The 
candidature  of  King  Christian’s  son  for  the  Greek 
throne  was  another  Muscovite  move  on  the  political 
chess-board.  That  candidature  in  reality  originated  at 
St.  Petersburg.  By  transplanting  Prince  William — 
whoso  name  was  changed  into  Georgios,  on  account  of 
the  word  “  William”  being  difficult  of  pronunciation  to 
Hellenic  lips — the  Russian  Government  actually  con¬ 
trived  to  narrow  still  further  the  number  of  those  royal 
persons  who  stand  in  its  way  as  regards  the  succession 
in  Denmark.  Subsequently,  when  William- Georgios 
had  mounted  the  Greek  throne,  a  Russian  princess  was 
provided  for  him  as  a  wife,  so  as  to  make  the  palace 
itself  a  stronghold  of  the  Czar’s  influence.  Since  then, 
the  old  rivalries  and  antagonisms  between  truly  national 
Hellenes  and  more  or  less  suspected  Greek  agents  of 
Russia,  have  disturbed  and  poisoned  the  public  life  of 
the  country.  The  extent  of  the  mistrust  thus  created 
may  be  measured  from  the  fact  of  even  the 
Trikoupi-Lombardos  ^Ministry  being  already  pursued 
with  the  same  charge  which  had  been  so  often  flung  in 
the  face  of  the  Bulgaris  Cabinet.  M.  Trikoupi,  some 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  obtained  power  through  the 
aid  of  the  Russian  envoy !  Of  M.  Lombardos  it  is 
alleged  that  his  devotedness  to  Russian  interests  is  well 
known,  seeing  that  he  occupies  the  honorary  presidency 
of  the  only  Slavophile  Club  in  Greece  !  We  only  men¬ 
tion  these  accusations  as  deplorable  signs  of  a  want  of 
confidence  under  which  every  Greek  statesman  has  to 
suffer  in  turn. 

All  this  misery  is  to  a  large  extent  owing  to  the 
continual  eflbrts  at  enlarging  the  frontiers  of  the  king¬ 
dom-efforts  which  have  always  to  depend  upon  the 
co-operation,  or  at  least  the  connivance,  of  the  Czar. 
What  is  called  the  Pan- Hellenic  or  Great  Idea  has  no 
doubt  a  fascinating  attraction  for  many  noble  intellects 
and  generous  hearts  among  those  Greeks  who  dream  of 
past  grandeur,  and  who  chafe  at  seeing  parts  of  their 
own  nationality  under  Mussulman  sway.  But  in  a 
certain  sense  the  monarchical  regime  may  be  siiid  to  act 


as  an  impulse  to  these  desires  of  territorial  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  When  Leopold  of  Koburg,  who  afterwards 
accepted  the  Belgian  kingship,  was  offered  the  Greek 
crown,  he  declined  it,  one  of  his  reasons  being  that  the 
country  was  not  able  to  maintain  itself  without  Epirus  and 
Thessaly.  Now  “  the  country  ”  would  have  been  quite 
able  to  maintain  itself  without  those  provinces.  But  a 
Court,  with  its  bestarred  and  bedizened  hangers-on,  with 
a  standing  army  and  a  bureaucracy  full  of  officers 
and  officials  eager  for  advancement,  has  some  difficulty 
in  living  upon  a  small  and  poor  community.  Hence 
the  finances  of  Greece  have  been  brought  to  the  dis¬ 
graceful  condition  which  is  universally  known. 

Natural  as  it  is  that  the  Greeks  should  wish  to  with¬ 
draw  from  foreign  dominion  such  portions  of  territory 
as  are  inhabited  by  a  majority  of  Greek-speaking  people 
eager  for  junction  with  their  brethren,  the  practice  of 
embarking  in  adventurous  enterprises,  which  are  chiefly 
calculated  ^o  give  additional  splendour  to  a  Court,  can¬ 
not  but  react  unfavourably  on  internal  politics.  Im¬ 
provement  at  homo  is  thus  retarded,  and  a  handle  is 
forged  for  Russian  influence.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  much  has  yet  to  be  done  before  the  present  Greek 
kingdom  itself,  small  as  it  is,  shall  have  acquired  full 
national  unity.  With  all  our  sympathies  for  the 
Hellenic  population  of  to-day,  we  would  become  guilty 
of  a  grave  error  w^ere  we  to  assume  that  those  who  in¬ 
habit  Greece  are  exclusively  the  descendants  of  the 
people  of  ancient  Hellas.  The  truth  is,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  inrush  of  foreign 
races  daring  the  troublous  epoch  of  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  only  faint  vestiges  were  left  of  the 
Greek  stock.  Greece,  at  that  time,  was  turned  inside 
out.  On  the  islands,  the  Hellenic  race  and  speech  main¬ 
tained  themselves  best.  On  the  mainland  they  were 
much  overlaid  through  the  invasion  of  successive  con¬ 
quering  tribes.  At  the  time  of  the  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  in  the  present  century,  an  Albanese  and  a  mixed 
Slavo-Greek  population  consequently  occupied  a  por¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  Northern  Greece,  but  also  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  There  were  entire  provinces  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  peasantry  scarcely  spoke  Greek,  or  at  most 
very  corrupt  Greek.  Even  now,  among  a  population 
of  not  quite  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  kingdom,  there 
are  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  Albanese,  or 
Amants,  as  dissimilar  in  speech  from  the  Hellenes,  or 
the  re-Hellenisod  people,  as  the  Kymraeg-speaking 
Welsh  are  from  the  English. 

Thanks  to  the  labours  of  men  in  whom  the  fire  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  classic  age  glowed,  the  process  of 
rebuilding  the  Greek  nationality  within  the  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  purifying  as  well  as  propagating 
its  language  among  the  more  discordant  part  of  the 
population,  has  been  considerably  farthered  during  the 
last  forty  years.  Still,  much  remains  to  be  done.  In 
the  meanwhile  it  would  be  best  for  popular  progress  if 
the  pan-Hellenic  idea  were  given  up  for  a  time,  in  order 
to  increase  the  strength  and  intensity  of  the  Liberal 
movement  at  home.  When  the  Times  says  that  “  the 
fiiilure  of  the  Cretan  insurrection  turned  the  morbid 
activity  of  the  Greek  politicians  inwards  to  domestic 
affairs,”  it  practically  indicates  to  the  disbelievers  in 
kingcraft  what  course  they  ought  to  pursue.  All  those 
who  have  studied  Greek  affairs  know  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government  seems  as  natural  to  the  genms 
of  the  people  as  it  is  adapted  to  the  configuration  of  the 
country.  Turkish  dominion,  though  it  lasted  so  many 
centuries,  did  not,  fortunately,  trouble  itself  very  much 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  subject  race.  The  basis 
of  self-government  was  in  this  way  preserved  even  under 
foreign  rule.  The  very  foundations  of  a  Commonwealth, 
similar  to  that  flourishing  in  Switzerland,  are  conse¬ 
quently  in  existence  among  the  Greeks.  As  it  is,  the 
country  is  impoverished  by  a  Royal  Government  as  ex¬ 
pensive  as  it  is  useless ;  its  aspirations  are  misdirected 
by  a  foreign  despotic  statecraft ;  and  the  sympathies  of 
the  friends  of  freedom,  who  would  fain  see  Greece  en¬ 
larged,  but  who  perceive  the  present  impracticability  and 
the  danger  of  any  enterprise  tending  that  way,  are 
placed  in  a  most  painful  dilemma.  Kabl  Blind. 
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THE  GOVEENMENT  OH  THE  LABOUR 

LAWS. 

The  Bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Cross  are  now  printed, 
and  they  redeem  his  promise  on  one  point  at  least — 
they  contain  no  modification  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act.  That  Act,  under  which  the  five 
cabinet-makers  were  imprisoned,  will  still  be  entrusted, 
in  all  the  amplitude  of  its  sweeping  terms,  to  the  im¬ 
partial  and  discriminating  wisdom  of  the  country 
Justices.  The  reluctance  of  the  Government  to  do 
equal  justice  on  this  important  subject  deprives  of 
much  of  its  value  the  concession  on  the  law  of  con¬ 
spiracy.  It  is  proposed  that  nothing  shall  constitute  a 
crime  when  done  by  two  or  mcwe,  which  is  not  a  crime 
when  done  by  one ;  but  the  word  “  crime  ”  is  stretched 
beyond  all  reasonable  exaggeration,  and  made  to  include 
the  pettiest  delinquency  that  may  be  punished  by  fine  or 
imprisonment.  On  the  other  hand,  by  limiting  the 
punishment  of  conspiracy  to  three  months,  the  Bill 
takes  away  the  only  possible  reason  for  keeping  up  con¬ 
spiracy  as  a  distinct  offence.  The  objections  to  including 
“  conspiracy  among  crimes  are  cogent.  An  indictment 
for  conspii’acy  operates  most  harshly  and  unfairly  against 
the  accused  by  admitting  all  kinds  of  looseness  in 
evidence  which  would  not  be  admissible  in  the  trial 
of  a  single  person.  Again,  a  conviction  for  conspiracy 
could  be  obtained  even  if  there  was  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  agreement,  and  if  the  conspiracy  were 
never  executed.  If  two  persons  meet  after  the  Act  is 
passed  and  resolve  to  “picket  ”  a  shop,  although  they 
never  carry  out  their  intention,  and  never  go  near  the 
shop,  nor  hurt  any  human  being,  they  are  liable  under 
this  Bill  to  three  months’  imprisonment.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  Mr.  Cross  does  not  wish  for  such  a  result,  but 
that  only  makes  it  the  more  extraordinary  that  he 
should  continue  to  keep  alive  one  of  the  grossest  super¬ 
stitions  of  our  criminal  law. 

The  Employers  and  Workmen  Bill,  which  presu¬ 
mably  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  Acts, 
begins  with  a  serious  omission.  It  does  not  repeal  the 
Master  and  Servant  Act  (1867).  Whether  the  new 
Bill  is  to  be  read  along  with  the  old  Act,  or  in  what 
manner  the  two  are  to  be  amalgamated,  we  are  not  told, 
and  it  will  puzzle  the  workmen  of  this  country  to  find 
out.  Common  sense  surely  requires  that  a  measure 
dealing  with  contracts  between  workmen  and  employers 
should  be  easily  intelligible,  and  should  contain  the 
whole  law  on  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Cross  has 
seen  fit  to  follow  the  worst  precedents  in  the  drawing  of 
his  Bill,  and  the  result  is  that  his  Bill,  if  it  becomes 
law,  will  be  a  hopeless  puzzle  for  any  workman  who 
may  attempt  to  understand  it.  We  have  already  given 
him  credit  for  abolishing  the  unjust  remedy  of  specific 
performance ;  but  the  go^  parts  of  the  Bill  are  marred 
by  two  faults.  The  Bill  gives  no  hint  as  to  the  proper 
measure  of  damages  in  breach  of  contract  by  workmen 
— a  serious  omission,  when  we  remember  that,  in  the 
cases  reported  by  the  Royal  Commission,  damages  were 
awarded  according  to  the  wildest  ideas  of  retributive 
injustice.  Moreover,  it  matters  little  how  well  the  law 
is  made  if  it  is  badly  administered.  Now  it  is  an  in¬ 
disputable  fact  that  a  bench  of  country  Justices  forms 
the  worst  tribunal  that  can  be  conceived  to  adjudicate 
in  disputes  between  workmen  and  employers.  In  no 
case  does  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  inspire  us  with  a  high 
regard  for  the  administration  of  the  law,  but  to  give  to 
masters  an  arbitrary  power  of  assessing  damages  against 
workmen  is  a  complete  inversion  of  the  rule  that  no 
man  ought  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  case.  Mr.  Cross 
seems  to  feel  that  the  Justices  do  not  possess  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  workmen,  and  accordingly  the  Bill  puts  in  the 
front  its  object,  “to  enlarge  the  powers  of  County 
Courts  in  respect  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
workmen.”  But  this  provision  is  a  mere  sham,  for  the 
County  Court  can  be  excluded  in  every  case  where  the 
employer  claims  less  than  ten  pounds.  Now  a  claim  for 
more  than  that  amount  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  administration  of  the  law  will  be  left  in 


the  hands  of  the  Justices.  To  allow  two  Justices  tho 
power  of  arbitrarily  fining  a  workman  up  to  ten  pounds, 
as  is  done  by  this  Bill,  is  to  lea  ve  the  chief  grievance  of 
the  workmen  unredressed.  They  object  even  more  to 
the  character  of  the  tribunal  by  which  they  are  tried 
than  to  the  laxity  and  obscurity  of  the  law. 

The  most  unlovely  part  of  Mr.  Cross’s  Bill  remains 
to  be  noticed.  To  workmen  he  makes  several  conces¬ 
sions,  some  real  and  valuable,  some  illusory ;  he  abolishes 
specific  performance,  the  use  of  warrants,  and  tries  to 
deal  with  breach  of  contract  throughout  as  a  civil 
wrong,  and  not  as  a  crime.  But  to  apprentices  he  shows 
neither  mercy  nor  justice.  They  are  delivered  up  to 
the  remorseless  stupidity  of  the  Justices,  without  even 
the  pretence  of  an  alternative ;  they  may  be  apprehended 
by  warrant,  they  may  be  ordered  specifically  to  perform 
their  contracts,  in  defiance  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill ; 
and  when  there  is  a  question  of  the  measure  of  damages 
the  Bill  actually  uses  the  word  punishment !  Now  the 
treatment  of  apprentices  by  the  criminal  law  is,  even 
more  than  the  Master  and  Servant  Act,  an  absurd  relio 
of  mediaeval  barbarism.  To  consign  boys  and  girls  fOT 
long  periods  to  distasteful  and  unsuitable  employments 
by  the  terrors  of  the  criminal  law  is  an  odious  violation  of 
the  most  rudimentary  principles  of  justice.  A  wealthy 
young  nobleman  is  by  law  held  to  have  so  little  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  own  interests  that  until  he  reaches  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  cannot  legally  buy  a  sixpenny 
cigar  on  credit ;  but  a  poor  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  is  held 
to  possess  BO  mature  a  judgment  that  he  may  irrevocably 
bind  himself  to  a  trade.  But  apprentices  have  no  votes. 
They  cannot  extort  pledges  from  the  Conservative  can¬ 
didates  in  Lancashire.  Nevertheless,  w'e  venture  to 
commend  the  case  of  the  apprentices  to  the  Homo 
Secretary.  Why  should  they  not  have  justice,  although 
they  have  no  political  power  ?  Why  is  it  supposed  that 
insolence,  tyranny,  and  injustice  are  the  only  means  of 
training  the  young  to  the  duties  of  citizenship  ?  Many 
of  the  convictions  of  apprentices  have  been  shockingly 
unjust,  and  all  conspicuously  one-sided.  The  law  has 
no  power  to  compel  a  master  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
apprentices,  and  in  very  many  instances  he  makes  no 
pretence  of  doing  it.  But  the  unhappy  apprentice  who 
is  tied  to  a  brutal  employer  or  an  uncongenial  occupa¬ 
tion  has  no  remedy  ;  the  bitterness  of  injustice,  of  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  life  wasted,  is  his  portion.  If 
Mr.  Cross  will  only  apply  to  apprentices  the  same 
measure  of  justice  that  he  metes  out  to  workmen,  ho 
will  do  something  to  distinguish  his  reign  in  power.  If 
he  fails,  he  will  do  much  to  discredit  Parliamentary 
government,  for  no  accusation  could  be  more  damaging 
to  a  popular  assembly  than  that  a  class  must  have 
political  power  before  it  can  expect  justice. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  FLOGGING  BILL. 

Mr.  Cross’s  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Offences 
against  the  Person  Act,  which  was  proposed  for  second 
reading  on  Monday,  contains  some  minor  alterations  on 
the  existing  law,  but  its  main  object  is  the  extension  of 
flogging  to  certain  kinds  of  brutal  assault.  Last 
autumn  a  panic  was  occasioned  by  a  succession  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  barbarous  outrages  in  the  North  of  England ; 
we  were  told  that  the  savage  beast  in  man,  repressed 
but  not  extinguished  by  the  mollifying  influences  and 
penal  safeguards  of  civilisation,  had  its  hand  upon  tho 
throat  of  society,  and  the  Legislature  was  exhorted  to 
interfere  and  drive  the  savage  beast  back  to  his  kenneL 
The  existing  law,  it  was  urged,  is  insuflicieut  for  tho 
protection  of  society  ;  it  must  be  made  more  severe  and 
stringent.  It  is  several  months  now,  nearly  a  year  in 
fact,  since  this  outcry  was  at  its  loudest,  and  the  brute 
beast  would  seem  to  have  gone  back  to  his  kennel  of 
his  own  accord.  Society  lias  returned  to  its  normal 
feeling  of  security,  but  still  there  exists  an  impression 
that  the  punishment  for  brutal  outrages  is  not 
sufficiently  deterrent,  that  the  law  might  with 
advantage  be  strengthened,  and  under  the  prai- 
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sure  of  that  call  for  increased  severity  Mr.  Cross  has 
at  last — slowly,  reluctantly,  and  after  much  inquiry — 
consented  to  the  task  which  the  present  Government 
seems  on  all  occasions  most  anxious  to  escape,  and 
attempted  to  legislate.  It  is  a  pity  that,  after  so  much 
deliberation,  Mr.  Cross  has  not  been  able  to  devise  any 
more  eflScient  safeguard  against  violence  than  that  which 
suggested  itself  in  the  first  moment  of  alarm.  When  a 
drunken  sot  takes  offence  at  the  behaviour  of  a  com¬ 
panion,  he  knocks  him  down  and  kicks  him.  When 
the  short  patience  of  an  irritable  and  ruffianly  husband 
is  exhausted  by  any  of  the  numerous  ways  in  which  a 
woman  can  make  herself  disagreeable,  he  tries  to  bring 
her  nearer  his  standard  of  perfection  by  beating  her. 
We  very  properly  call  such  men  ruffians  and  brutes, 
but  it  would  seem  that  we  can  think  of  no  better  way  of 
teaching  them  civilised  forbearance,  or  of  terrifying 
them  into  decent  conduct,  than  threatening  to  cut  their 
backs  in  tatters  with  the  lash. 

There  is  an  ugly  likeness  between  the  uncivilised 
remedy  and  the  brutal  offence;  still  if  those  savage 
monsters  who  kick  their  wives  and  break  the  ribs  of 
their  neighbours  could  be  kept  in  check  in  no  other 
way,  a  Flogging  Bill  might  become  a  painful  necessity. 
But,  as  we  have  again  and  again  insisted  in  the  course 
of  a  protracted  discussion  of  this  subject,  before  our 
legislators  act  upon  the  savage  instinct  which  prompts 
them  to  lay  the  lash  on  the  backs  of  ruffianly  offenders, 
they  ought  to  inquire  what  has  been  already  effected 
by  the  lash  that  English  law  should  return  to  a  punish¬ 
ment  which  was  deliberately  effaced  from  the  Statute 
Book  in  1861,  and  which  has  long  been  disused  in  all 
civilised  countries.  Some  of  our  contemporaries  have 
affirmed  that  this  inquiry  has  already  been  conducted, 
and  that  it  has  conclusively  settled  the  question  in 
favour  of  flogging.  Some  months  ago  Mr.  Cross  sought 
the  opinion  of  all  the  magistrates  throughout  the 
country  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  to  strengthen  the 
law  against  brutal  assaults,  and  they  were  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  in  favour  of  flogging ;  and  we  are 
asked  why  we  are  so  blinded  and  obstinate  as  to  refuse 
to  accept  the  opinions  of  the  Bench  as  conclusive.  It 
is  out  of  no  disrespect  to  the  magistracy,  paid  or  un¬ 
paid,  that  their  authority  in  this  matter  is  repudiated, 
or  at  least  disputed ;  but  because  very  few  of  the  men 
who  answered  Mr.  Cross’s  questions  had  had  any 
experience  enabling  them  to  observe  the  effects  of 
flogging ;  the  few  who  had  were  far  from  unani¬ 
mous,  and  the  vast  majority  who  had  no  expe¬ 
rience  of  their  own  based  their  recommendation 
upon  a  belief  that  the  lash  had  put  down  garotting 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  a  belief  which  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  patent  facts  shows  to  be 
ridiculously  unfounded.  The  whole  of  the  present  agi¬ 
tation  for  the  extension  of  flogging  rests  on  the  popular 
belief  in  this  great  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  the  lash  ; 
and  although  most  of  the  newspapers  have  been  brought 
to  acknowledge  that  the  instance  is  mythical,  the  belief 
is  so  deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread  that  it  cannot  be 
too  often  contradicted.  Garotting  could  not  hfive  been 
put  down  by  the  lash  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  had 
disappeared  before  the  Flogging  Act  of  1863  was  passed. 
Without  pretending  to  have  been  in  the  confidence  of 
the  inventors  of  that  particular  form  of  violent  robbery, 
which  created  such  a  panic  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  we 
think  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  school  of  ruffians 
who  introduced  it  considered  it  a  humane  improvement 
upon  the  previous  practice  of  their  savage  profession. 
Instead  of  knocking  a  man  down  with  a  bludgeon,  they 
merely  subjected  him  to  temporary  suffocation,  and 
left  him,  after  dispossessing  him  of  his  property,  with 
no  greater  injury  than  the  shock  to  his  nervous  system, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  serious.  The  panic  spread 
through  London  by  the  practice  of  the  new  invention 
was  probably  a  surprise  to  the  inventors,  and  was 
due  not  so  much  to  the  personal  violence  of  the  rob¬ 
bery  as  to  the  audacity  with  which,  in  the  ardour  of 
the  new  fashion,  the  garotters  carried  on  their  operations. 
When  professional  criminals  found  that  the  law  was  not  i 
disposed  to  regard  temporary  strangulation  with  leniency,  | 


but  that,  on  the  contrary,  Baron  Bramwell  sentenced 
garotters  to  longer  terms  of  penal  servitude  than  violent 
robbers  who  employed  the  recognised  instruments  of 
bludgeon  and  pistol,  they  simply  abandoned  garotting, 
and  returned  to  the  older  and  easier  modes  of  robbery. 
They  did  not  want  the  stimulus  of  flogging  to  induce 
them  to  do  this  ;  they  had  done  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
before  the  Act  was  passed.  In  the  debate  on  Sir  C. 
Adderley’s  Flogging  Bill,  and  in  the  newspaper  articles 
at  the  time,  it  was  admitted  that  garotting  had  become 
less  frequent ;  in  the  March  Sessions  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  Mr.  Russell  Gurney  congratulated  his 
jury  on  the  fact  that  not  a  single  case  of  the  kind  had 
been  reported.  Before  extending  floggring,  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  been  found  efficacious  in  the  extinction  of 
garotting,  Members  of  Parliament  ought  to  look  into 
the  facts.  They  might  as  well  pass  a  Flogging  Bill 
now,  and  then  argue  that  it  had  put  down  the  brutal 
assaults  of  which  we  heard  so  much  last  year,  but  of 
which  we  hear  no  instances  now.  Such  is  the  propen¬ 
sity  of  the  human  mind  to  accommodate  facts  to 
what  it  desires  to  believe,  that  one  may  safely 
venture  to  prophesy  that  if  Mr.  Cross’s  Flogging 
Bill  is  passed,  we  shall  be  told  two  years  after  this  that 
it  put  down  brutal  outrages  which  have  already  dis¬ 
appeared.  And  ten  years  after  this,  if  another  panic 
should  arise,  the  efficacy  of  the  present  Act  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  used  as  an  argument  for  the  further  application 
of  the  lash.  Our  legislators  should  fix  firmly  in  their 
minds  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  Act  of  1863.  That 
Act  made  punishable  with  flogging  two  kinds  of  violent 
robbery,  the  first  and  the  last  cases  enumerated  in  the 
schedule  annexed  to  Mr.  Cross’s  Bill — garotting  or  . 
robbery  by  suffocation,  and  robbery  with  assault  by 
weapon.  Grarotting  had  disappeared  before  the  Act  was 
passed,  and  could  not  have  been  extinguished  by  it  any 
more  than  Cromwell  can  be  said  to  have  lost  his  life  in 
the  Great  Plague ;  and  robbery  with  weapon,  so  far 
from  being  extinguished  by  the  fear  of  the  lash,  continued 
to  flourish  as  much  as  ever.  There  were  318  cases  of 
crimes  punishable  with  flogging  in  1863  ;  360  in  1864 ; 
411  in  1865  ;  370  in  1866  ;  385  in  1867  ;  and  comparing 
the  total  of  such  crimes  for  ten  years  before  they  were 
made  floggable  with  the  total  for  ten  years  thereafter, 
they  showed  an  increase  from  3,261  to  3,380.  So  far 
from  the  lash  having  abolished  robbery  with  violence,  the 
crime  increased  after  the  passing  of  the  Flogging  Act. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  statistics  are  delusive,  and 
that  Mr.  Waddy,  who  professed  to  have  personally 
watched  the  operation  of  the  punishment,  alleged  that 
“  he  had  observed  over  and  over  again  at  the  Assizes, 
that  after  what  was  roughly  called  a  ‘  flogging  Judge  ’ 
had  been  sent  round,  there  was  a  remarkable  diminu¬ 
tion  next  time  of  offences  of  that  character.”  Now  we 
should  not  like  to  challenge  the  accumey  of  Mr. 
Waddy’s  observation,  but  there  are  reasons  for  wishing 
that  he  had  particularised  the  circuit  and  the  time  in 
which  these  observations  were  made.  If  Mr.  Waddy 
w  ill  turn  to  page  7  of  Mr.  Cross’s  Return  relating  to 
brutal  assaults,  he  will  find  that  Mr.  Justice  Lush  made 
a  statement  to  the  same  eflect — namely,  that  he  had 
flogged  invariably  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Chester, 
.with  the  result  that  the  crimes  punishable  with  flogging 
had  all  but  disappeared.  If  Mr.  Waddy  wrill  next  turn 
to  page  11  of  the  Returns,  he  will  find  Mr.  Justice  Lush’s 
statement  flatly  contradicted  by  Mr.  Justice  Keating. 
“Some  years  since,”  writes  Mr.  Justice  Keating,  “a 
brother  Judge  at  Leeds  Assizes  ordered  flogging  in 
every  case  within  the  statute.  I  went  to  Leeds  on  the 
following  circuit,  and  he  wrote  to  me  to  inquire  how 
far  the  results  of  his  system  had  been  salutary.  I  was 
obliged  to  inform  him  that  the  number  of  such  cases 
happened  to  be  considerably  larger,  so  much  so  that 
I  was  forced  to  pass  very  severe  sentences.  I  have 
been  also  told  by  another  of  my  brethren  that  at  the 
same  town  of  Leeds  he  has  had  prisoners  before  him 
again  charged  having  already  been  flogged.”  Having 
studied  this  conflict  of  statement  between  Judges  who 
have  conducted  the  administration  of  the  Flogging 
Act,  Mr.  Waddy  will  not  feel  aggrieved  if  he  is  asked 
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to  state  more  particularly  to  what  Assizes  he  referred, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  he 
was  deceived  by  his  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  lash, 
a  form  of  deception  to  which  the  greatest  minds  are 
liable. 

.^Mr.  Waddy’s  allusion  to  a  “flogging  Judge”  might 
have  suggested  a  very  strong  objection  to  a  Bill  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  punishment  of  flogging.  It  is  a  well-known 
and  often-repeated  condition  of  an  efficacious  punish¬ 
ment  that  it  should  be  certain,  that  an  offender  should 
not  escape  or  suffer  according  to  circumstances.  Some 
uncertainty  must  attach  to  all  punishments,  but  in  the 
case  of  such  a  punishment  as  flogging,  concerning  which, 
as  Mr.  Waddy’s  expression  indicates  and  as  Mr.  Cross’s 
Returns  prove,  there  exists  such  variety  of  opinion 
among  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law,  the  uncertainty  is  so  great  that  to  extend 
the  provisions  for  flogging  in  the  Statute  Book  would 
bo  the  gravest  possible  error.  If  the  passage  of  a 
flogging  Judge  through  the  country  is  such  a  terror  to 
evil-doers  as  Mr.  Waddy  represente,  surely  awful  must 
be  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  so  pro¬ 
tected  when  the  evil-doers  can  calculate  upon  the 
passage  of  a  merely  “  penal  servitude  Judge  ”  as  a  proper 
opportunity  for  revenging  themselves  upon  their 
victims.  That  there  should  be  flogging  Judges  and 
non-flogging  Judges  can  hardly  be  a  pleasant  reflection 
for  those  who  have  to  pay  for  intervals  of  protection 
with  periods  of  exposure.  Mr.  Waddy,  in  fact,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  dashing  gentlemen  of  his  persuasion, 
proves  a  great  deal  too  much  with  his  “  flogging 
Judge.”  The  mere  existence  of  an  administrator  of  the 
law  who  can  be  so  named  by  distinction  is  a  sufficient 
condemnation  of  the  punishment.  But  the  truth  is 
that  Mr.  Cross’s  Bill  hardly  offers  an  excuse  for  stating 
the  various  arguments  against  a  punishment  which  all 
experience  shows  to  be  as  inefficacious  as  it  is  brutal 
and  barbarous.  As  Mr.  Henley  pointed  out,  there  really 
is  no  justification  for  spasmodic  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  brutal  assaults.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  legislate  now 
because  people  were  in  a  panic  about  an  epidemic  of 
brutality  last  year,  unless  indeed  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  proposed  severity  of  punishment  would  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  panic.  “  In  the  five  years  from 
1866  to  1869  the  nun>ber  of  cases  in  Class  I.,  which 
ranged  from  murders  down  to  common  assaults,  was 
12,200 ;  and  in  the  five  following  years  the  number  was 
10,797.  Assaults  attended  with  lx)dily  harm  numbered 
3,383  in  the  first  five  years,  and  3.274  in  the  second. 
Common  assaults  fell  from  1,231  in  the  first  five  years 
to  929  in  the  second.  Assaults  on  police  officers  fell 
from  1,110  to  460.  Clearly  up  to  1873  there  was  no  great 
necessity  for  legislation . The  number  of  aggra¬ 

vated  assaults  on  women  and  children  was  3,203  in 
1864,  and  2,713  in  1873.  These  figures  again  showed  a 
remarkable  diminution.”  In  truth,  if  we  look  into  the 
judicial  statistics  since  1863,  w'hich  are  perhaps  a  better 
authority  than  the  independent  observations  of  Mr. 
Waddy,  we  find  that  the  only  class  of  violent  crimes 
which  have  increased  are,  curiously  enough,  those  which 
the  Act  of  1863  rendered  punishable  with  flogging.  We 
trust  that  those  who  support  Mr.  Cross’s  Bill  from  a 
belief  that  the  lash  extinguishes  every  crime  that  it 
touches  will  look  into  these  facte  for  themselves  before  the 
Bill  comes  up  again  for  discussion  on  the  adjourned 
debate. 


STATE-MADE  CRIMINALS. 

There  is  a  current  fallacy,  all  the  more  popular 
because  it  panders  to  our  self-esteem,  to  the  effect  that 
we  have  carried  to  excess  leniency  and  indulgence  in 
prison  discipline,  and  that  we  have  actually  made  our 
gaols  what  Voltaire  predicted  they  would  become — 
palaces  for  the  million.  Occasionally,  however',  some 
event  occurs  to  remind  a  complacent  generation  that  its 
civilisation  is  in  this  respect  Lyno  means  so  soft-heai:*ted 
as  it  is  pleased  to  assume.  The  mass  of  men  live  in 
entire  ignorance  or  oblivion  of  the  fact  that  the  barbar¬ 
ous  practice  of  confining  children  of  tender  years  amid 


the  degrading  associations  of  a  prison  is  of  everyday 
occurrence,  and  it  requires  some  judicial  scandal — some 
case  such  as  the  Worthing  case — to  tear  the  bandage 
from  their  eyes,  and  to  flash  upon  them  the  vastnoss  of 
the  iniquities  daily,  and  with  virtuous  unconsciousness, 
wrought  by  our  Magistrates  and  Judges.  We  take  it 
that  no  sane  man,  with  a  spark  of  humanity  in  his 
bosom,  if  he  had  his  will,  would  consign  a  young  child 
that  had  stumbled  or  been  dragged  into  crime  to  the 
fatal  atmosphere  and  foul  influences  of  a  prison.  In 
the  best  of  gaols  there  will  be  evil  companions  and 
lowering  associations  sufficient  to  counteract  a 
battery  of  chaplains.  There  will  bo  acquaintances 
acquired  who  will  stick  to  the  child  when  ho  quite  con¬ 
finement.  That  healthy  dread  of  the  prison,  which  is 
the  chief  preventive  of  crime,  will  disappear  before 
actual  contect  with  the  warder.  Early  habituated  to 
the  worst  penalty  of  the  law,  the  young  offender  will 
lose  all  terror  of  the  prison,  as  he  may  in  time  perhaps 
come  to  regard  it  as  a  hospital  or  haven,  or  at  worst  as 
a  disagreeable  necessity.  Applied  to  children  of  im¬ 
mature  habits,  imprisonment  is  merely  a  vast  mode  of 
manufacturing  criminals — a  process  which,  driven  by 
costly  State  machinery,  goes  on  night  and  day  aU 
through  the  land  in  those  gloomy  palaces  of  crime. 
We  blame  the  slums  and  dingy  alleys  and  crowded 
rookeries  of  our  large  cities  as  the  breeders  of  depravity ; 
but  if  the  stones  of  our  Newgates  and  Bridewells  could 
speak,  would  they  not  tell  of  a  goodly  roll  of  State-manu- 
!  factured  criminals  ?  We  groan  at  the  wicked  folly  of 
our  ancestors  who  mixed  up  in  their  foetid  Fleets  the 
guilty  and  innocent,  the  young  and  old,  all  ages  and  all 
sizes,  higgledy-piggledy  in  the  way  described  by 
Smollett;  but  are  we  clean-handed — we  who  take  the 
young  offender,  still  full  of  remorse,  with  the  blush  of 
shame  on  his  tingling  cheek,  and  plunge  him  into  the 
hardening,  blighting  influences  of  a  police  cell  or  a 
prison  ?  When  the  full  tale  is  told,  who  can  say 
whether  it  may  not  be  found  that  the  gaol  has  fabricated 
more  criminals  than  the  tavern  ? 

Impressed  with  the  truth  of  these  painful  facts,  a 
deputation  of  gentlemen,  representing  the  Howard 
Society,  waited  the  other  day  on  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  laid  before  him  the  grounds  for  suggesting  im¬ 
portant  alterations  in  the  law  as  to  the  imprisonment  of 
children.  Their  chief  suggestions  converged  in  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatory 
Schools  system  shall  bo  altered.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  law  of  the  subject  is  contained  in  two  consolidation 
measures — the  Reformatory  Act  of  1866,  and  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Schools  Act  of  the  same  date.  By  the  former, 
Magistrates  were  invested  with  a  discretionary  power  of 
sending  to  a  certified  Reformatory  offenders  under  six¬ 
teen,  after  suffering  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  ten 
days ;  and  in  the  case  of  children  under  ton  years,  the 
exercise  of  this  power  was  not  conditional  on  the 
sentence  being  one  pronounced  by  a  Judge  of  Assize 
or  a  Court  of  General  or  Quarter  Sessions.  The 
Act  makes  provision  for  aids  from  the  Treasury, 
and  empowers  the  counties  and  boroughs  to  lend  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  Reformatories. 
In  the  same  year  there  was  passed  an  Act  relative  to 
Industrial  Schools,  which  empowered  prison  authorities 
all  over  England  to  bestow  similar  assistance  upon 
certified  Industrial  Schools ;  and  the  14th  Clause  of  this 
Act  allows  Magistrates  to  send  “  any  child,  apparently 
under  the  age  of  fourteen,”  to  an  Industrial  School  if  it 
is  found  begging,  wandering  without  any  visible  means 
of  support,  destitute,  devoid  of  all  proper  guardianship, 
or  frequenting  tho  company  of  thieves.  Clause  15  says 
that  the  Magistrates  before  whom  children  under  twelve 
are  brought  may,  if  tho  offence  is  punishable  by  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  if  there  is  no  previous  conviction  for 
felony,  send  them  to  an  Industrial  School.  By  various 
subsequent  Acte,  and  in  particular  the  35  &  36  Vic. 
c.  21,  and  tho  87  &  38  Vic.  c.  47,  prison  authorities  are 
empowered  to  build  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools, 
and  to  borrow  money  for  this  purpose.  The  only  recent 
extension  ofjudicial  powers  with  respect  to  sendingchildren 
to  Industrial  Schools  is  that  created  by  the  14th  Section 
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ci  tbe  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  which  says  that  the 
diildren  of  women  twice  convicted  may  be  sent,  if  no 
r  guardian  is  forthcoming,  to  an  Industrial  School, 
far  as  these  provisions  go  they  are  excellent,  and 
tibey  have,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Miss  Carpenter, 
who  speaks  with  rare  authority  on  this  subject,  produced 
admirable  results.  In  many  towns  they  have  practi¬ 
cally  annihilated  systematic  juvenile  crime.  The  returns 
of  the  results  of  experience  extending  over  the  many 
years  which  have  elapsed  during  which  Industrial 
Schools  have  been  in  operation  arc  encouraging,  and 
ahow  noble  efforts  crowned  with  success,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  children  who  baffle  and  defy  all  efforts  to 
reclaim  them  being  exceedingly  few.  Our  Industrial 
and  Reformatory  Schools  formed,  in  the  judgment  of 
our  foreign  visitors  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prison  Con¬ 
gress  held  in  London,  the  best  feature  of  our  prison 
system.  But  wo  need  scarcely  say  it  wants  extending 
and  improving — sorely  wants  it,  when  it  is  possible  for 
children  of  seven  years  of  age  to  be  imprisoned  for  three 
months  for  stealing  sugar  plums.  By  the  present  law 
Magistrates  are  not  compelled  to  send  any  child,  how¬ 
ever  clear  may  be  the  case,  to  an  Industrial  School 
or  Reformatory.  They  may  choose  to  consign  all 
juveniles  to  prison,  and  if  there  be  no  school  or  Re¬ 
formatory  available  or  accessible,  there  will  be  no  option. 
Even  if  there  be  one  at  home  and  open,  some  difficulty 
respecting  religion  may  turn  the  balance.  We  confess 
that  we  see  no  settlement  of  the  question  save  one,  and 
that  is  the  principle  that  no  child  under,  say,  fourteen 
shall  in  any  circumstances  be  consigned  to  prison,  and 
that  all  juvenile  offenders  shall  pass  into  a  Rleformatory 
or  Industrial  Establishment,  not  to  quit  it  for  several 
years  until  education,  kindly  influences,  and  habits  of 
industry  have  done  their  work — expelled  the  old  Adam 
and  converted  the  budding  criminal  into  a  full-blown 
industrious  citizen.  .Option  or  discretion  there  should 
bo  none.  In  no  conceivable  circumstances  is  it  right  or 
expedient  to  punish  a  first  offence  by  compelling  the 
young  criminal  to  keep  bad  company,  and  by  providing 
him  with  evil  associates  who  will  too  surely  lure  him 
into  another.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  members  of  the 
deputation  that  called  on  Mr.  Cross  had  not  clearly 
m^e  up  their  minds  upon  this  point.  Some  of  them 
stopped  short  of  this  principle,  and  recommended  in 
preference  what  one  gentleman  called  a  “  moderate  use 
of  the  domestic  rod.”  We  did  not  expect  to  find  the 
name  of  John  Howard  ever  identified  with  a  demand 
for  more  birching.  But  apart  from  this  incongruity, 
there  is  the  obvious  objection  that  if  the  State  is  to 
prescribe  the  “  moderate  use  of  the  domestic  rod  ;  ”  the 
State  must  see  that  the  flogging  is  done  fairly,  and  that 
the  rods  are  equally  pickled.  It  must,  we  suppose,  pre¬ 
scribe  a  statutory  form  of  birch,  and  officials  must  make 
bouse-to-honso  inspections,  and  punish  parents  who  are 
sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child,  like  shopkeepers 
detected  in  selling  short  measure.  There  is  no  satis¬ 
factory  way  out  of  the  difficulty  but  one,  and  that  is,  to 
exclude  rigorouslyand  in  all  instances  juvenile  offenders 
fix)m  the  contamination  of  the  gaol.  We  are  well 
aware  that  this  implies  much  more  than  a  few  words  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  For  one  thing,  it  postulates  the 
creation  of  Industrial  Schools  all  over  England,  sup¬ 
ported  chiefly  by  the  rates  and  not  as  now  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  It  implies  public  opinion  sensitive  to 
matters  about  which  it  is  now,  wo  fear,  sadly  callous. 
It  would  bo  found  ultimately  btmeficial  to  the  pockets 
of  the  ratepayers,  as  well  ns  to  the  morals  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Cross  did  not  perhaps  send  away  the  deputation 
very  satisfied  or  much  encouraged ;  and  we  doubt 
greatly  whether  the  Government  contemplate  such  a 
measure  as  that  which  wo  indicate — a  measure  which 
would  for  a  time  augment  the  expense  of  prison  autho¬ 
rities,  and  which  would  rectify  an  evil  yet  to  bo  per¬ 
ceived  and  realised  by  the  majority  of  us.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  would  bo  the  acme  of  despair  to  believe  that  the 
good  and  needful  work  will  not  one  day  be  done,  and 
that  the  State  will  for  ever  continue  the  barbarous  prac¬ 
tice  of  punishing  crime  by  means  certain  to  perpetuate 
and  extend  it. 


THE  ACADEMY  AND  ITS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

There  are  several  matters  upon  which  the  forthcoming  action 
of  the  Royal  Academy  will  he  watched  with  interest.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Walker  gives  that  body  opportunities  of  various 
kinds,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  declare  that  the  antecedents  of 
the  Academy  afford  any  strong  confidence  that  what  is  to  be 
done  will  be  done  rightly.  If  experience  were  truly  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  individuals  or  corporations,  the  record  of  past  blunders 
might  help  the  titled  painters  to  a  wholesome  decision,  and 
there  would  be  a  fair  prospect  of  creditable  action.  But 
unhappily  men  of  so  much  influence  do  not  readily  leap,  to  a 
conviction  of  their  own  shortcomings,  and  are  apt  to  wait  und 
public  opinion  expresses  itself  more  decisively  than  can  be 
expected  in  England  on  the  subject  of  Art  Indeed,  the  chief 
fault  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  been  hitherto  an  overweening 
respect  for  popular  judgment.  Instead  of  leading  or  directing 
uninformed  taste,  they  have  contented  themselves — perhaps 
through  timidity — with  merely  confirming  its  preferences,  and 
the  result  of  this  policy  is  now  apparent  in  the  performEinces 
of  the  Academicians  themselves.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Academy  are  in  fact  a 
most  severe  comment  upon  its  system.  Without  going 
minutely  into  the  machinery  which  has  controlled  its  selecdoa 
of  members,  we  may  point  at  least  to  the  results ;  and  taking 
note  simply  of  the  character  of  the  work  that  comes  from 
Royal  Academicians,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  a  serious  defect 
is  somewhere  to  be  found.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  necessam 
in  order  to  warrant  this  conclusion,  that  we  should  give  weight 
to  all  the  attacks  directed  against  the  institution.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true,  and  may  be  readily  admitted,  that  much  vague 
discontent  is  fomented  by  disappointed  painters,  amon^ 
whom  are  many  who  deserve  disappointment.  But  when  tms 
element  has  been  duly  measured  and  its  influence  dismissed^ 
the  fact  remains  that  the  good  people  at  Burlington 
House  exercise  an  unsatisfactory  control  over  English 
Art.  We  do  not  expect  the  decisions  of  the  Academic 
body  to  recommend  themselves  to  all  the  ambitious 
applicants  for  fame,  but  at  least  they  should  win  the  general 
approval  of  those  whose  interest  in  Art  is  ind  ..pendent  of  per¬ 
sonal  considerations.  The  Academy  is  iu  no  sense  dependent 
upon  popular  favour.  It  is  not  bound  to  take  into  account  the 
untutored  opinions  of  the  masses  that  flock  to  the  annual 
exhibition.  However  high  the  standard  by  which  its  actions 
were  guided,  it  would  still  be  sure  of  sufficient  support,  and 
therefore  its  relations  with  the  general  public  are  specially 
favourable  to  a  policy  that  should  be  true  to  the  highest 
interests  of  Art.  A  publisher  who  accepts  a  poem  or  a  novel 
is  compelled  to  weigh  the  chances  of  a  popular  success.  He 
cannot  even  follow  the  direction  of  his  own  taste,  for,  as  a  man 
of  business,  whose  livelihood  depends  upon  his  choice,  he  has 
to  consider  not  only  what  would  profit  the  public,  but  what 
they  w'ould  desire  to  have.  It  is  no  fanciful  statement  to  say 
that  in  dealing  with  the  interests  of  painting  the  Royu 
Academy  is  free  from  these  trammels.  It  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  giving  high  and  powerful  support  to  what  other¬ 
wise  fails  to  gwu  the  ears  or  the  eyes  of  the  public ; 
but  although  it  has  the  opportunity,  who  shall  say 
that  these  functions  have  been  exercised  ?  If  there  is  one 
thing  certain  about  the  collection  on  the  walls  of  Burlington 
House,  it  is  that  the  most  popular  and  least  worthy  elements 
of  Art  are  directly  recommended  by  the  example  of  the 
Academicians  themselves.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
but  they  are  not  numerous.  The  fact  remains,  and  no  one  out¬ 
side  the  titled  rank  would  be  likely  to  question  it,  that  the 
Academy  encourages  trivial  as  opposed  to  serious  Art ;  that  it 
supports  chiefly  what  is  popular  as  distinct  from  the  higher 
efforts  in  painting  which  cannot  hope  for  immediate  popularity, 
and  that  it  approves  generally  what  uninstructed  taste  is  quite 
ready  to  enjoy  even  without  official  direction. 

\Ve  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  this  state  of  things 
is  susceptible  of  immediate  cure,  or  so  uncharitable  as  to  as- 
sei;t  that  the  members  of  the  Academy  are  wilfully 
blind  to  the  interests  of  Art.  From  the  work  they  pro¬ 
duce  we  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  their  decisions, 
however  unfortunate,  are  sincere.  They^  no  doubt 
conscientiously  exercise  their  powers,  and  it  is  rather 
their  misfortune  than  their  fault  that  in  their  decisions 
they  do  not  reflect  the  highest  taste  of  the  time.  The 
body,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  has  outlived  its  epochs 
The  introduction  of  new  blood  has  ^eii  so  slow,  and  in  the 
meantime  other  sources  of  artistic  cultivation  have  been  so  far 
brought  within  reach,  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
Academy  is  just  a  little  behind  the  educated  taste  of  the  time 
instead  of  being  a  little  ahead  of  it.  But,  although  we  despair 
of  any  radical  reform  of  this  state  of  things,  we  think  that  the 
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Art  public  cannot  too  speedily  realise  the  position  of  affairs. 
So  soon  as  it  is  once  clearly  understood  that  the  institution  has 
lost  its  vitality  there  will  be  hope  of  improvement ;  and  in  the 
meantime  there  are  certain  useful  acts  which  even  the  present 
Academy,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  amount  of  pressure,  may  be 
persuade  to  do. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  duties  which  the  Academy  are  now 
called  upon  to  perform,  and  what  these  are  may  be  very  briefly 
explained.  There  are,  in  the  first  place,  two  Associates  to 
be  elected.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Pettie  has,  we  believe,  never  been  filled,  and  now  to  this  is 
added  the  second  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Walker. 
For  these  two  places  there  are  of  course  a  host  of  competitors, 
and  already  rumours  are  abroad  as  to  the  probable  names  to 
be  selected.  But  associated  with  these  rumours  there  comes 
generally  the  very  cynical  suggestion  that  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Academy  the  wholly  unexpected  is  always  to  be  feared, 
and  that  in  a  body  so  loyal  to  old  friendships  the  interests  of 
Art  may  possibly  suffer.  *  On  the  list  from  which  the  Academy 
will  have  to  select  are  several  names  that  might  fitly  claim  the 
coveted  title.  There  are  painters  who  have  been  passed  over 
more  than  once,  and  whose  qualities  are  precisely  of  the  kind 
which  should  recommend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  an 
Academy.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  if  the  Academy 
choose  to  exercise  their  functions  with  impartiality 
they  will  bo  embarrassed  rather  by  the  number  of 
worthy  candidates.  Wo  do  not  intend  to  discuss 
individually  the  claims  of  different  painters,  but  one  mhy  be 
instanced  to  show  the  kind  of  selection  the  Academy  has  been 
apt  to  make.  Mr.  Albert  Moore  is,  by  confession  of  all  who 
are  competent  to  jud^e,  a  gifted  and  accomplished  workman. 
Apart  from  the  spirit  of  his  work,  which  must  appeal  with 
varying  force  to  different  minds,  he  has  just  those  powers  of  a 
painter  which  an  Academy  ought  to  recognise.  If  there  is 
any  use  at  all  in  the  judgment  of  painters  upon  one  another, 
it  IS  the  prominence  which  it  gives  to  technical  qualities,  and 
that  Mr.  Moore  has  command  of  these  qualities  few  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  deny.  And  yet  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  ways 
of  the  Academy  would  be  profoundly  surprised  if  Mr.  Moore 
were  to  be  elected  to  one  of  the  vacant  places.*  The 
Academy  has  not  the  courage,  even  if  it  had  the  dis¬ 
cernment,  to  dignify  an  artist  so  little  known  to 
popular  fame ;  it  requires  of  a  painter,  before  admitting  him, 
that  he  should  associate  his  name  with  some  striking  per¬ 
formance,  and  although  such  an  artist  as  Mr.  Moore  is  mown 
to  possess  the  very  gifts  of  which  the  Academic  body  stands 
most  in  need,  he  has  not  attempted  or  achieved  a  popular 
success.  We  have  used  this  name  without  any  intention  of 
underrating  the  claims  of  other  artists.  There  are  other  men 
who  deserve  the  honour  perhaps  not  less  than  Mr.  Moore,  and 
who  are  more  likely  to  get  it.  But  Mr.  Moore  is  so  eminently 
fit,  and  so  certain  of  rejection,  that  he  may  be  quoted  as  a 
good  illustration  of  the  Academic  system.  And  as  regards 
this  system  we  may  add  a  protest  against  the  plan  of  choosing 
Associates  by  big  pictures.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  painter  makes 
those  sudden  revelations  of  power  which  are  popularly  ascribed 
to  him,  and  if,  in  any  single  performance,  great  merits  are 
displayed,  the  source  of  those  merits  will  be  found  in  earlier 
works.  To  elect  Associates,  therefore,  upon  the  evidence  of 
bi^  or  striking  pictures  is,  in  fact,  merely  to  confirm  current 
opinion.  If  such  a  plan  is  followed  at  all  it  ought  to  be 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  the  artist  who  attracts  the 
greatest  crowd  to  his  picture  ought  to  bo  thereby  entitled  to 
honour.  The  system  would  have  this  convenience,  that  it 
would  depend  rather  upon  statistics  than  upon  opinion,  and 
would  permit  the  artist  to  know  exactly  what  were  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  success.  But  whatever  may  be  the  intention 
of  the  Academy,  its  action  will  be  watcned  with  interest, 
and  when  it  has  elected  its  Associates  it  will  still  have  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Chantrey  bequest.  In  this  a 
fair  beginning  would  bo  made  if  some  example  of  Mr.  AV^alker’s 
exquisite  art  were  secured  for  the  country. 


CLERGYMEN  IN  NONCONFORMIST  CHAPELS. 

The  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanstone  Square,  ha.s  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  practically  settled,  at  his  own  expense,  a  very 
important  question  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  February 
last,  it  may  be  remembered,  Mr.  Fremantle  acc^ted  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  Dr.  Parker  to  preach  in  the  City  Temple,  a  large 
Congregational  place  of  worship  newly  erected  on  tne  Holborn 
Viaduct.  Upon  this  the  Bishop  of  London  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Fremantle,  begging  him  to  refrain  from  the  proposed 
step  until  its  legality  nad  been  ascertained.  Mr.  Fremantle  con¬ 
senting  to  this,  a  case  was  prepared  for  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
and  submitted  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw  on  behalf  of  the  Bishop, 
and  to  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Fremantle. 
Mr.  Stephen’s  opinion,  which  is  substantially  in  ^cord  with 
that  of  Mr.  Shaw,  has  been  published  in  the  TvneSy  and,  as 


!  was  only  to  have  been  expected,  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
illegal  for  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  to  preach  or 
officiate  in  a  Nonconformist  place  of  worship.  The  grounds, 
however,  on  which  Mr.  Stephen  arrives  at  this  conclusion  are  not 
those  which  would  have  been  commonly  supposed.  The  general 
notion,  we  apprehend,  would  be  that  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Cnurch  is  ex  officio  bound  to  preach  a  certain  set 
of  doctrines,  and  that  he  would  violate  these  by  taking  part  in 
a  Nonconformist  act  of  worship,  and  so  practically  be  guilty  of 
heresy. .  It  seems,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Stephen,  that 
his  offence  is  not  so  much  one  against  doctrine  as  against 
discipline.  Nonconformists,  it  appears,  exist  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  by  toleration  only.  «The  Toleration  Act,”  says  Mr. 
Stephen,  relieved  most  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  upon  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  from  such  of  the  Acts  against  Nonconformity  as 
prevented  them  assembling  for  religious  worship  according  to 
their  own  forms,  and  this  exceptional  privilege  has  been  so 
much  extended  by  subsequent  legislation  that  its  character  as 
an  exception  has  for  practical  purposes  been  entirely  lost  sight 
of.”  Dissenters,  in  other  words,  ore  not  tolerated  by  the 
common  law,  but  only  by  special  statute,  and  if  the  Toleration 
Act  were  to-morrow  repealed  it  would  be  an  offence  in  any  of 
Her  Majesty’s  subjects  to  attend  a  Nonconformist  place  of 
worship.  This  is  clear  enough,  although  it  was  not,  we  imagine, 
equally  well  known.  But  it  follows  from  it,  of  course,  that  as  the 
Toleration  Act  cannot,  and  indeed  does  not,  extend  to  clergymen 
of  the  Established  Church,  it  remains  an  ecclesiastical  offence 
for  a  clergyman  not  only  to  preach  or  officiate  in  a  Non¬ 
conformist  chapel,  but  even  to  take  part  as  a  member  of  the 
general  congregation  in  a  meeting  for  the  purposes  of  Non¬ 
conformist  worship.  All  that  the  Toleration  Act  has  done  is 
to  relieve  the  laity  from  penalties  for  Nonconformity,  but  it 
has  left  the  position  of  the  clergy  untouched.  Thus,  then,  if 
Mr.  Fremantle  had  pursued  his  original  intention  of  preaching 
at  the  City  Temple,  he.  would  have  been  guilty  not  so  much  of 
heresy  as  of  an  offence  against  ecclesiastical  discipline.  No 
one,  of  course,  can  doubt  that  it  would  be  an  olience  for  a 
clergyman  to  preach  in  a  Unitarian  Chapel,  or — to  put  even  a 
more  extreme  case— in  the  little  place  of  worship  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Congreve.  But  it  is  equally  an  offence  in  him, 
we  now  learn,  and  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds,  to  take 
part  even  as  a  worshipper  only  in  a  service  of  the  W  esleyans 
or  of  Lady  Huntiugdone  connection.  Mr.  Stephen,  indeed,  points 
out  that  “  as  worship  is  anact  of  the  mind,  of  which  presence  at  a 
service  is  only  evidence,  and  as  the  presumption  in  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  is  always  in  favour  of  innocence,”  the  prosecution  of  a 
clergyman  for  simple  attendance  at  a  Nonconrormist  meeting 
would  be  surrounded  with  difficulties.”  This  no  doubt  is 
true.  But  it  is  none  the  less  evident  that  the  offence  consists 
quite  as  much  in  worshipping  as  in  actually  officiating,  and 
also  that  it  has  no  reference  to  the  peculiar  tenets  which  the 
act  may  imply,  and  which  may  possibly  be  perfectly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England  itself. 

Much  as  we  may  regret  the  condition  of  the  law,  there  is 
yet  a  rough  common  sense  about  the  rule  which  forbids  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  to  take  an  active  part  in 
Nonconformist  worship.  The  very  raiaon  ditre^  indeed,  of  an 
Establishment  lies  in  the  assumption  that  one  particular  set 
of  doctrines  is  right  and  that  all  others  are  wrong,  and  it  is 
self-evident,  we  should  think,  that  a  clergyman  who  officiates 
in  a  Nonconformist  chapel  publicly  declares  his  belief  thereby 
that  the  doctrines  of  its  especial  sect  are  as  good  as  those  of 
the  Church.  Of  course,  if  one  set  of  doctrines  are  as  good  as 
another,  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  Established  Church  at  all — 
a  view  which  Mr.  Fremantle,  in  common  with  all  other  sensible 
people,  no  doubt  entertains,  but  which  ex  hypothesi  a  clergyman 
certainly  ought  not  to  hold.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fre¬ 
mantle  and  those  who  agree  with  him  labour  under  this  dis¬ 
ability,  not  because  they  are  clergymen  of  a  particular 
Church,  but  bectvuse  that  particular  Church  happens  to  be 
established.  Upon  a  Dissenter  no  such  restriction  need  lie, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  rules  of  his  sect  may  impose  it  There^  is, 
as  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  points  out,  a  very  broad  distinction 
between  downright  heresy  and  those  lesser  differences  of 
opinion  which  divide  the  various  Christian  sects.  We  take  it, 
for  instance,  that  a  Wesleyan  minister  would  commit  no  very 
serious  offence — if,  indeed,  any  at  all — against  the  diKipline 
of  his  body  by  preaching  in  a  Baptist  or  Congregationaliit 
Chapel,  and  that  he  would  clearly  be  in  the  wrong  if  he 
officiated — supposing  such  a  thing  possible — at  a  Jewish 
synagogue  or  at  .Mr.  Congreve’s  meeting-house.  Simi¬ 
larly  there  can  be,  we  apprehend,  no  tenable  reason 
on  grounds  of  doctrine  alone  why  Mr.  Fremantle  should 
not  preach,  as  he  proposed,  at  the  City  Tabernacle,  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  Mr.  Spurgeon  at  St.  Paul’s.  Dr.  Caird  has,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  preached  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  differ  quite  as  widely 
from  those  of  the  English  Church  as  do  the  doctrines  of  the 
Baptists.  No  one,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  extreme 
fanatics,  seriously  supposes  that  schismatics  are  in  danger  of 
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perdition.  The  various  forma  of  Christianity  differ  from  one 
another  on  minor  points  no  doubt,  but  not  on  any  matter  that 
aeriouHly  affects  salvation ;  and,  this  bein;^  so,  there  is  no  good 
ren.son — except  as  a  matter  of  discipline — why  a  minister  of 
any  one  sect  should  not  officiate  in  the  chapel  of  another. 
Amongst  the  Dissenters  themselves  the  difficulty  practically 
does  not  exist,  and  its  existence  is  matter  of  regret  to  the  more 
libi*Mlly*minded  portion  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
clearly,  however,  the  logical  result  of  Establishment ;  and  the 
only  wonder,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  that  any  doubt 
should  ever  have  been  entertained  on  the  subject.  This 
is  perhaps — if  we  may  say  so  with  all  respect  for  Mr. 
Fremantle — because  clergymen,  especially  if  they  are  at  all 
men  of  wide  and  generous  sympathies,  are  seldom  quick  at 
apprehending  a  point  of  law.  As  a  matter  of  common  sense 
there  is  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
forbid  a  clergyman  preaching  to  a  body  of  Conffregationalists 
in  a  CJongregationahst  chapel.  Except,  indeed,  that  the  Con- 
gregationalists  do  not  hold  either  in  an  Episcopacy  or  in  the 
apostolical  succession,  we  doubt  if  they  differ  from  the  Church 
of  England  in  any  tangible  point.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  is  established,  clearly 
makes  it  illegal  for  one  of  her  ministers  to  take  open  part  in  a 

Sublic  schismatical  service.  It  was  inevitable,  indeed,  that 
Ir.  Fit/james  Stephen  should  come  to  the  conclusion  which 
he  has  so  trenchantly  expressed.  The  curious  and  interesting 
art  of  his  opinion  are  the  grounds  upon  which  he  arrives  at 
is  decision,  and  which,  although  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  question  them,  are  certainly  not  such  as  would  at 
first  have  suggested  themselves  to  any  but  a  legal 
mind.  From  them  he  draws  the  corollary  that  out 
of  England  a  clergyman  has  a  right  to  take  part  in  the 
services  of  other  churches  than  his  owm,  provided  he  does  not 
thereby  express  heretical  opinions.  I  tliink,”  he  says,  “  the 
law  recognises  the  distinction  between  doctrine,  morals,  and 
Church  government '' ;  and  be  goes  on  to  argue  that  to  preach 
in  a  Nonconformist  chapel  is  an  offence  against  Church  go¬ 
vernment  merely  and  not  against  doctrine,  and  so  ceases  to  be 
an  offence  when  committed  out  of  England  and  Wales.  It 
may  be  perhaps  some  consolation  to  Mr.  Fremantle  —  who 
appears  to  be  very  unhappy  at  discovering  that  it  is  illegal 
for  him  to  take  part  in  the  services  of  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey — to  learn  that  it  is  open  to  him  to  preach  where  he 
likes,  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  provided  always  that  he 
does  not  express  opinions  heretical  in  themselves.  It  is  absurd 
of  course  that  it  should  be  illegal  for  him  to  preach  in  a  Con¬ 
gregational  chapel  in  J.«cndon,  and  legal  to  do  so  in  Dublin  or 
Edinburgh  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  London  has  so  far  gained  a 
Cadmeian  victory.  Such  absurd itii.'s,  however,  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  law,  and  are  more  common  in  ecclesiastical  law  than 
elsewhere. 

A  large  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening  to  consider 
Mr.  Stephen’s  opinion.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  took  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  Fremantle  w’as  present,  supported  by  the  Dean  of 
estminster  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes.  Itw.is  strongly  urged 
that  the  restriction  by  which  clergymen  are  excluded  from  Non¬ 
conformist^  pulpits  is  obsolete,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
declaring  it  to  be  “injurious  to  the  fraternal  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  various  Protestant  churches  of  this  land  which  is 
imperatively  required  in  the  interests  of  Catholic  Christianity” 
— which  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true.  Tlie  restriction  is,  on  all 
grounds  of  common  sense,  a  monstrous  one,  and  its  abolition 
would  be  an  unmixed  benefit.  The  difficulty  is  to  see  how  its 
removal  could  be  effected  without  virtually  denying  the 
whole  principle  of  Establishment,  'i  he  Dean  of  West- 
min.ster  and  Mr.  Fremantle  would  probably  tell  us 
that  this  would  not  be  a  very  terrible  matter,  except  of 
course  from  a  strictly  logical  point  of  view ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  they  would  be  right.  There  are, 
after  all,  so  many  illogicalities  about  the  whole  position 
of  the  h^tablishment  that  one  more  or  less  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  unimportance.  A  Bill  to  enable  Mr.  Fremantle 
and  those  who  agree  with  him  to  do  what  they  want  has,  we 
.believe,  been  actually  introduced  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Perhaps  next  time  it  is  introduced  it  will  be  passed.  Mean- 
tiiiie  all  that  remains  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Stephen’s  admirable 
opinion  is  that  it  furnishes  an  additional  argument  for  dis¬ 
establishment,  the  weight  and  value  of  whicn  will  probably 
not  be  overlooked. 

“ENTOOSYMOOSY.” 

Another  outbreak  of  Shah-enthusiasm  appears  threatening. 
The  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar  having  reached  our  shores,  every 
gaping  ijoltemouche  is  agog  about  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
mighty  Barghash.  From  the  moment  of  his  disembarkation, 
the  public  have  been  treated  to  daily  dishes  of  Zanzibarana. 
The  Seyyid,  we  are  told,  is  wise,  wittv,  and  pious  ;  the  stern 
opponent  of  slaveir,  the  ardent  friend  of  bhigland ;  quite  a 
model  potentate  altogether,  barring,  perhaps,  some  heretical 


notions  on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  However,  as  some 
Christian  princes  are  reputed  to  entertain  anything  but  ortho¬ 
dox  ideas  about  the  obligations  imposed  by  their  marriage 
vows,  this  venial  fault  may  well  be  passed  over  in  a  turbaned 
Arab.  In  every  other  way  Sultan  Barghash,  or  “  Bargee  ”  as 
he  is  popularly  called,  appears  as  free  from  blemish  as  Sir 
Galahad,  and  much  more  interesting.  Did  he  not  recommend 
that  our  hedgerows  should  be  plant^  with  fruit  trees  to  keep 
off  the  sun,  evidently  a  gentle  piece  of  satire  at  the  expense  of 
our  foggy  climate  F  Then  what  could  be  more  patriotic  than 
his  opinion  that  English  jockeys  do  not  ride  so  well  as  Arab 
boys,  who,  we  believe,  are  celebrated  for  sitting  upon  any  part 
of  a  horse  except  its  back  P  To  some  hypercritical  folk,  such 
facts  as  these  may  scarcely  appear  worth  chronicling.  It 
might  even  be  alleged  that  if  the  English  people 
derive  pleasure  from  hearing  the  foolish  utterances  of 
princes,  the  want  could  be  satisfied  without  sending  so 
far  as  Zanzibar.  But  except  by  the  relation  of  such  apposite 
anecdotes,  how  would  excitement  be  stimulated,  and  without 
excitement  what  would  become  of  the  art  of  graphic  writing  P 
Enthusiasm— perhaps  it  will  be  more  correct  to  style  the 
thing  “  entoosymoosy,”  after  the  diction  of  the  elder  Braham 
—chancing  to  be  badly  wanted  just  at  present,  Seyyid  Barghash 
is  made  use  of  in  its  manufacture  for  want  of  a  better  article. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  “  dear  delightful  Shah,”  so  with  this 
last  royal  import,  the  caterers  for  the  public  well  know 
how  to  turn  such  windfalls  to  account.  Tnere  being  nothing 
said  or  done  at  present  in  Parliament  calculated  to  stir  the 
national  pulse,  the  word  has  gone  round  to  make  this  puppet 
prince  dance  before  the  people.  Nor  is  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
compass  now  that  the  process  has  been  perfected.  The  electric 
telegraph  being  available  at  a  low  price,  and  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  world  ”  offering  its  advertising  advantages 
for  a  trifling  consideration,  it  has  become  easy  to  create  tem¬ 
porary  excitement  about  almost  any  event  under  the  sun.  For 
instance,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  suffering  from  typhoid, 
the  Court  party  worked  the  wires  and  the  daily  Press  with 
such  good  effect,  that  the  nation  became  quite  enthusiastic  in 
its  sympathy  with  the  Royal  invalid.  ^4n  fact,  that  fortunate 
illness  did  even  more  to  rehabilitate  his  popularity  than  his 
appearance  in  the  witness-box  to  deny  on  oath  charges  some¬ 
what  affecting  his  character  as  a  gentleman  and  a  husband. 
During  the  progress  of  his  malady,  everyone  felt  a  sort 
of  personal  interest  in  the  chances  of  his  recovery.  People 
could  not  well  do  otherwise.  As  a  certain  genial  cynic  said  at 
the  time,  “  Give  me  the  telegraphs  and  the  Press,  and  I  will 
make  the  British  public  sympathise  with  a  sick  dog.”  Nor 
would  this  be  a  very  difficult  task.  On  reading  a  telegram 
that  “  Ponto  is  sick  ”  people  would  naturally  be  led  to  inquire 
the  history  of  Ponto,  a  curiosity  to  bo  soon  gratified  by 
referring  to  the  next  morning’s  papers.  Then,  as  the  poor 
cur's  disease  developed  startling  symptoms,  leading  articles, 
sensational  paragraphs,  alarming  bulletins,  might  serve  to  keep 
the  excitement  alive,  while  placards  in  all  public  places  where 
men  most  do  congregate  would  work  up  popular  enthusiasm 
on  behalf  of  poor  Ponto  to  the  boiling  point.  Another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  same  process  of  manufacture  may  be  observed 
in  connection  with  the  revival  movement  of  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Saiikey.  Every  unprejudiced  person  who  has  attended 
their  meetings  has  found  great  difficulty  in  explaining  their 
success  as  popular  performers.  It  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
beauty  of  the  preaching  or  the  scholarship  of  the  preacher. 
'Before  these  nasal  missiotiaries  set  foot  in  benighted  England, 
London  was  blessed  with  a  multitude  of  clerics  capable  of  equal 
achievements  in  that  line  of  business.  No  doubt  Mr.  Moody’s 
apostolic  beard  must  be  credited  with  a  portion  of  the  sensa¬ 
tion,  while  some  young  women  may  have  been  led  to  think 
of  eternity  by  contemplating  the  charms  of  that  seraphic 
hussar,  Mr.  Sankey.  But  after  every  allowance  is  made  on 
such  scores,  at  least  half  a  million  of  worshippers  remain  to  be 
accounted  for,  of  whom  it  might  pertinently  be  asked  “  what 
went  they  out  to  see  ?  ”  That  is  the  question  in  point.  Why 
are  the  meetings  presided  over  by  these  two  American  gentle¬ 
men  crowded  to  excess  by  congregations  drawn  from  every 
class  of  society  ?  Not  by  unusual  eloquence,  Mr.  Moody  being 
about  as  poor  a  speaker  as  could  be  found  outside  our  Established 
Church.  Not  by  the  music,  since  the  harmonium  on  which 
Mr.  Sankey  plays  is  about  as  melodious  as  a  hurdy-gurdy, 
while  his  upper  notes  appear  woven  out  of  wool.  Nor,  judg¬ 
ing  from  personal  impressions  at  the  Haymarket  Opera  House, 
is  the  devotional  feeling  strong  among  their  congregations. 
Some  of  the  devout  may  be  seen  pic-nicing  on  sherry  and 
sandwiches  ;  others  suck  oranges  ;  here  an  elderly  lady  with 
an  ear- trumpet  carries  on  a  loud  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
rheumatism  with  her  asthmatic  neighbour;  there  a  youth, 
ftmeying  himself  in  the  posse&sion  of  a  fine  voice,  takes  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  test  it  in  a  real  Opera  House.  Not  on 
one  face  out  of  twenty  is  the  slightest  sign  of  religious  senti¬ 
ment  to  be  seen,  nor  as  a  rule  do  the  audience  make  much 
pretence  of  paying  attention.  In  fact,  nine-tenths  look  pro- 
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digiously  bored,  as  well  the^  when  the  dreary  affair 

comes  to  an  end  the  prevailmg  sensation  is  one  of  relief.  The 

K"  Tmance  being  thus  stupid,  how  does  it  happen  that  Messrs. 

j  and  Sankey  hare  created  such  excitement,  not  only  in 
the  religious  world,  which  is  perhaps  apt  to  go  mad  about 
bubbles,  but  among  soberer  classes  of  society  P  Without  ques- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  DEPUTATIONS  TO  ME.  CROSS. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  Mr.  Holyoake  on  this  subject,  in  your 


tion,  by  judicious  puffery  beforehand ;  by  wire  pulling,  wire  impression  of  last  week,  deals  very  ably  with  the  weak  position 


working,  Press  inspiring,  and  other  kindred  arts.  Before  they 
reached  England,  the  way  to  success  was  paved  by  announce* 
ments  heralding  their  approach.  Then,  while  they  remained 
in  the  provinces,  scraps  of  sensational  news  filtered  to  town. 
One  day  a  score  of  habitual  sinners  had  been  converted  by  a 
single  sermon ;  on  the  next,  a  youth  of  wild  proclivities  was 
so  touched  by  Mr.  Sankey’s  sweet  psalmody  that  he  forthwith 
forsook  all,  including  the  counter,  and  gave  up  his  time  to 
sin^ng  **  Knocking  ”  until  his  employer  knocked  him  down. 
This  anecdote  caused  people  to  laugh ;  it  was  meant  to.  When 
enthusiasm  has  to  be  manipulated,  it  is  all  one  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  whether  the  process  produces  mirth  or  sadness.  The 
great  thing  is  to  make  people  talk ;  that  being  done,  all  the 
rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  For  instance,  if  it  had  been 
originally  given  out  that  America  was  about  to  send  us  a 
missionary  who  preached  best  when  standing  on  his  head,  the 
effect  would  have  been  immense.  But  this  being  dan(rerous, 
since  some  congregation  might  have  subsequently  called  upon 
him  to  deliver  a  sermon  in  that  anthropophagan  fashion,  the 
manipulators  prudently  contented  themselves  with  giving  it 
to  be  understood  that  Mr.  Moody  was  unequalled  in 
his  method  of  saving  souls.  If  people  would  only 
come  to  hear  him  and  his  sweet-throated  coadjutor, 
their  salvation  would  be  managed  without  much  trouble 
or  expense  by  some  sort  of  spiritual  legerdemain  of  which 
the  two  apostles  only  knew  the  secret.  Which  asser¬ 
tion  being  constantly  reiterated,  at  last  came  to  be  believed, 
with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  thousands  have  gone  to  see  a 
couple  of  reeds  shaken  with  their  own  wind.  By  much  the  same 
means  the  enthusiasm  about  the  Derby  is  manipulated  year 
after  year,  until  people  living  in  remote  parts  of  England  are 
taught  to  regard  Epsom  as  a  sort  of  Mecca  to  which  all  true- 
born  Britons  should  make  at  least  one  pilgrimage  during  their 
lives.  Nor  is  it  likely  this  unhallowed  saturnalia  will  be 
allowed  to  die  out  Too  many  influential  bodies  derive  profit 
firom  its  existence  to  acquiesce  in  such  extinction.  Without 
the  Derby  to  create  annually  a  certain  amount  of  spurious 
excitement  among  the  masses  on  the  subject  of  racing,  that 
form  of  sport  would  soon  fall  into  desuetude.  Then  what 
would  become  of  those  who  derive  their  living  from  gambling  P 
Besides,  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  must  bet,  or  they  would 
have  no  object  left  in  life  except  running  away  witu  their 
neighbours’ wives,  which,  we  believe,  becomes  tiresome  after  a 
time.  Also,  since  as  Mr.  Hardy  pathetically  observed,  ‘‘  it  is 
of  national  importance  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  not 
be  overworked,”  the  Epsom  carnival  allows  members  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  something,  even  if  it  be  only  a  game  of  Aunt 
Sally,  as  a  refreshing  change  after  doing  nothing  with  infinite 
affectation  of  working  hard.  Under  Mr.  Disraeli’s  r^ytms,  the 
House  will  probably  continue  the  latter  sort  of  toil ;  who 
hen  will  begrudge  its  members  an  occasional  outing 
on  the  breezy  Downs  P  Yet  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  they 
enjoy  the  spectacle.  Such  an  hypothesis  would  credit  them 
either  with  the  tastes  of  savages  or  with  revolting  cynicism.  , 
In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  the  decadence  of  England 
if  it  were  possible  to  believe  our  national  representatives 
found  pleasure  in  the  degradation  of  their  race.  Nero  playing 
the  fiddle  while  Rome  was  burning  would  be  a  virtuous  cha¬ 
racter  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Hardy  laughing  at  the  demoralisation 
of  those  whom  he  helps  to  govern.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  upon  such  unpleasant  reflections.  Neither  Mr.  Hardy 
uor  the  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  the  other  illustrious  personages 
who  went  to  the  last  Derby,  did  so  in  expectation  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  They  knew  beforehand  that  the  loathsome  orgy  would 
sicken  their  very  souls.  But  their  entoosymooey  ’’  having  ' 
been  manipulated  for  many  years,  their  minds  retain  a  nebu¬ 
lous  notion  that  the  Derby  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  England.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  Seyyid 
Bargharsh.  The  wires  having  been  properly  pulled,  society  is  ^ 
on  the  tenter-hooks  of  excitement  about  all  that  concerns  the 
interesting  savage.  Has  he  a  hundred  wives,  and  does  he  ^ 
worship  the  sun  P  Then  did  he  attempt  to  murder  his  brother,  ^ 
and  is  it  true  that  he  eats  his  meals  without  the  assistance  of 
knife,  fork,  or  spoon  P  Most  important  of  all — here  peeps  out 
the  shopkeeping  instinct  of  honest  John  Bull — is  the  Sultan 
enormously  rich,  and  are  all  his  jewels  real  P  If  so,  then 
Oessler’s  hat  must  be  worshipped  at  once,  although  the  lining 
seems  a  trifle  greasy.  Otherwise,  what  is  to  become  of  those 
who  have  expended  time,  trouble  and  money  on  the  artistic 
manufacture  of  **  entoosymoosy  P  ” 


taken  up  by  the  Home  Secretary,  but  in  other  respects  it 
hardly  does  justice  to  the  attitude  of  Radicals.  Without  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  for  or  against  Trade  Unions,  one  may 
readily  object  to  the  statement  that  **  If  Trade  Unions  had  any 
spirit  of  self-respect,  befitting  the  English  working-people  to 
display,  they  would  confederate  never  to  work  on  Saturday 
any  more.”  The  connection  of  self-respect  with  the  working 
or  not  working  on  Saturdays  is  not  clear.  And  the  complaint 
ag^st  the  Sunday  League  for  ^  puling  and  praying  to  the 
Home  Secretary  ”  should  be  backed  up  by  something  stronger 
than  a  proposal  to  **  insist  upon  two  Sundays.” 

That  we  should  have  the  **  sagacity  to  fight  ”  is  very  desir¬ 
able,  but  it  should  always  be  with  clean  weapons ;  and  for 
any  public  body  of  reformers  to  recognise  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means  would  be  a  step  back  to  the  reign  of  force  as  against 
that  of  reason.  Mr.  Holyoake  strongly  objects  to  the  shabbi¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Cross  in  hinting  that  he  would  take  advantage  of 
an  Act  to  deprive  the  informer  of  the  reward  provided  by  the 
Crown  for  his  services.  More  strongly  should  we  object  to  a 
society  taking  advantage  of  an  old  Act  to  prosecute  other 
bodies  whose  action  in  opening  their  gardens  and  exhibitions 
on  Sundays  it  approved  and  pointed  at  as  an  example  for  the 
Government  to  follow.  This  may  be  proper  work  for  the 
common  informer  of  the  Bee  Wright  stamp,  but  for  Radicals 
in  the  present  day  to  attempt  thus  to  revive  the  past  is,  I 
think,  a  principle  mil  of  danger  to  progress.  Rather  should  we 
protest  against  the  folly  which  would  galvanise  the  dead  into 
life,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Quakers  show  that  we  at 
least  have  passed  from  their  dominion.  Was  Mr.  Holyoake 
cast  into  prison  by  friends  to  progress  for  his  work  in  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  the  Press  of  this  country,  and  shall  our  Zoological  and 
other  societies  suffer  at  the  hands  of  friends  that  their  conduct 
may  be  in  lomcal  accord  with  an  Act  passed  by  theological 
bigots  in  the  last  century  ? 

Mr.  Holyoake  says,  There  are  no  working-class  in  the  world 
bound  hand  and  foot  on  a  Sunday  as  the  working-class  of 
England  are.”  Is  this  not  too  dark  a  picture  P  Is  it,  in  fact,  a 
class  question  at  all  of  which  we  have  to  complain  P  Are  not 
working-men’s  clubs  and  other  co-operative  institutions  they 
choose  to  establish  on  the  same  footing  as  the  co-operative 
societies  of  the  wealthier  classes  P  If  so,  why  make  a  class 
cry  when  it  is  not  needed  P  The  expression  of  public  opinion 
against  Sabbatarianism  during  the  last  few  weeks  has  been 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  most  sanguine  Radical.  Not  a  paper  of 
any  reputation  has  justified  the  attack  on  the  Brighton 
Aquarium  Company.  The  momentary  triumph  of  this  attack 
has  sounded  the  death-knell  of  Sabbatarian  law  in  England. 
The  only  other  time  this  Act  of  George  III.  has  been  u^d  of 
late  years  was  in  1868  against  the  **  Sunday  Evenings  for  the 
People,”  when  the  prosecution  signally  failed.  Surely  this 
points  to  the  fact  toat  it  would  have  died  a  natural  death 
out  for  the  intolerance  of  the  Sabbatic  theologians.  Public 
liberty  may  be  in  some  danger  from  the  Sabbatarian  pre¬ 
judice  to  which  it  is  exposed,  but  it  is  hardly  the  place  of 
Reformers  to  sacrifice  the  liberty  attained  in  the  hope  of  some 
future  benefit.  The  liberty  of  the  future  will  be  all  the  safer 
by  consolidating  that  of  the  present  Freedom  is  by  far  too 
precious  for  us  to  sacrifice  any  to  the  god  of  mouldy  red 
tape.  Amend  an  imjust  law,  but  do  not  put  it  in  force. 

The  work  of  the  Sunday  League  is  not  so  fruitless  as  Mr. 
Holyoake  would  have  us  believe.  That  it  has  not  done 
much  of  late  to  hasten  the  opening  of  our  national  museums 
and  libraries  on  Sundays  is  tnie,  but  not  so  much  because  it 
has  failed  as  that  its  energies  have  been  turned  into  other 
channels — running  Sunday  excursions  and  conducting  the 
Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People.”  The  attention  these  two 
misters  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  League  seems  to  invite 
the  formation  of  an  independent  society  for  the  one  olfiect  of 
freeing  Science  and  Art  trom  Sabbatarian  restrictions.  In  this 
way  Sunday  Reformers  might  be  united  and  the  victory  gained 
in  a  fair  fight,  more  honourable  to  all  concerned  than  the  war¬ 
fare  of  a  confederation  to  enforce  laws  of  which  it  disapproves. 

1  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Mark  H.  Judoi. 

The  Elm  Farm,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey. 

June  16,  1875. 


NORMAL  INFLUENCE 


BOTALTT. 


Sir, — You  have  commented  largely  on  what  ^^Etonensis  ”  has 
written.  But  there  is  a  corollary  to  be  deduced  from  hie 
woi^:  by  simple  and  rigorous  reasoning,  which  you  have  not 
drawn.  It  relates  to  the  normal  moral  influence  of  royalty. 

b 
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“Etonensis”  enlarges  on  the  peat  social  power  inherent  in  the 
British  crown.  He  speaks  of  “  the  vast  moral  and  social  in¬ 
fluence  attaching  personally  to  the  occupant  of  the  throne ;  ” 
he  asserts  that  the  acts,  the  wishes,  the  example  of  the 
Sovereign  in  this  county  are  a  real  power ;  ”  he  says  that,  in 
the  days  of  the  Prince  Consort,  “  the  preferences  of  the  Court 
silently  exhorted  to  right  conduct  all  who  were  within  their 
reach,  and  strongly  discountenanced  its  opposite,”  and  adds 
that  “  this  was  a  very  small  part  of  their  operation ;  ”  he  points 
out  how  in  a  hierarchically  constituted  society,  such  as  that  of 
England,  influence  is  transmitted  from  the  Court  to  the 
people  “  as  one  billiard-ball  carries  on  the  stroke  to  another, 
or  as  circles  widen  in  the  water ;  ”  he  does  not  “  hesitate  to 
express  a  firm  conviction  that  the  Court  of  Victoria  was  a 
sensible  and  important  element  in  the  poup  of  forces,  which, 
for  two  or  three  decades  of  years,  raised  in  so  beneficial  a 
manner  the  social  and  moral  tone  of  the  upper  classes  of  this 
country.”  These  propositions  may  be  thus  summed  up  in  one  : 
The  moral  and  social  triflitence  of  a  good  prince  is  vast. 

But  from  other  passages  which  “  Etonensis  ”  presents  to  us  we 
may  derive  a  second  proposition.  He  speaks  of  the  difficulty 
with  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  modem  times,  the 
nobleness  of  the  Royal  character  can  be  sustained  ;  ”  he  lays 
it  down  that  “  the  changes  which  have  affected  the  position  of 
sovereigns  and  their  families  amon^  us,  are  in  many  respects 
fraught  with  moral  danpr,  and  with  temptation  in  peculiar 
forms  not  easily  detected,”  and  that  in  the  British  Monarchy 
the  “  moral  equilibrium  ”  of  a  prince’s  character  is  put  in 
jeopardy he  speaks  of  the  subtle  inroads  of  selfishness  ;  ” 
he  declares  that  the  position  of  a  prince  served  by  all  is 
dangerous,”  while  “to  be  contradicted  by  none  is  worse;  ”  he 
shows  how  the  compensating  check  has  been  removed  from  the 
“  luxury  and  insidious  flattery  ”  which  ever  surround 
royalty ;  he  finds  in  the  education  of  both  Queen  and  Consort 
circumstances  especially  auspicious  which  are  not  likely  to 
recur;  and  his  final  words  concerning  Albert  are  these: — “  It 
is  a  privilege  which  ....  but  rarely  returns  to  find  such  graces 
and  such  gifts  of  mind,  heart,  character,  and  person  united  in 
one  and  the  same  individual,  and  set  so  steadily  and  firmly, 
upon  a  pedestal  of  such  ^ddy  height,  for  the  instruction  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  mankind.”  These  statements  amount  to  this, — the 
excellence  of  Prince  Albert  and  of  our  pre.sent  Queen  are  not 
to  be  expected  frequently  to  recur  in  toykl  families,  the  normal 
tendency  of  their  circumstances  being  to  produce  inferior 
character. 

We  have  arrived,  then,  at  two  propositions— first,  that  the 
moral  and  social  influence  of  a  ^ood  prince  is  ^  vast ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  normal  tendency  in  modem  British  royalty 
must  be  towards  inferior  character.  It  will  not  be  disputed 
that,  if  the  influence  of  a  good  prince  is  vast  for  good,  that  of 
a  bad  prince  is  likely  to  be  vast  for  evil.  If  so,  we  reach,  by 
strict  deduction,  the  conclusion  that  the  normal  set  of  royal 
character  among  us  will  be  towards  inferiority,  and  that  such 
inferior  character,  if  developed,  will  exercise  throughout  the 
layers  of  English  society  a  vast  moral  and  social  influence  for 
evil.  And  tnis  conclusion  we  deduce  by  rigorous  logic  from 
the  clear  statements  of  one  who,  probably,  of  all  living  men, 
can  speak  to  the  English  nation  on  this  matter  with  highest 
authority.  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Nottingham,  June  15,  1875.  R.  A.  Armstbono. 


LITEI^-TUKE. 

D’AUBIGNE’S  reformation. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Merle  d’Aubign^,  D.D.  Translated  by  W.  L. 
R.  Cates.  Vol.  VI.  London  :  Longmans.  1875. 

This  is  the  eloventh  yolumo  of  Dr.  d’Aubign^’s 
‘  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.* 
The  venerable  author  died  in  October  1872,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  and  left  behind  him  material  for  three 
posthumous  volumes,  of  which  this  is  the  first.  We 
agree  with  his  editor  in  regretting  that  the  concluding 
chapter  of  the  entire  work,  on  the  influence  of  Galvin  on 
Christendom,  was  not  written.  Dr.  d’Aubigne’s  sym- 
pathies  are  so  entirely  with  Calvin,  and  he  is  so  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Calvin’s  writings,  that  his  summarised 
estimate  of  his  hero  would  certainly  have  had  much 
interest. 

Dr.  d*Aubign5  has  long  been  a  favourite  with  the 
general  reli^ous  reader,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it. 
He  has  an  air  of  erudition,  of  sobriety,  and  of  breadth 
of  view,  which  at  the  same  time  we  feel  will  not  be 
allowed  to  go  too  far,  but  will  be  rigorously  subordinated 


to  the  use  of  edifying.  He  is  severely  moral,  and  keeps 
up  a  running  commentary  of  platitudes,  which  are 
skilfully  disguised,  sometimes  in  a  pompous,  sometimes 
in  an  epigrammatic  shape.  We  feel  resd  sorrow  at  the 
way  in  which  these  solemn  inanities  suffer  by  being 
translated  from  their  native  French  into  the  severer 
forms  of  English.  There  is  something  touching  in  the 
profundity  of  such  a  remark  as  this — “  ‘  Le  pire  des 
etats,  c’est  I’etat  populaire,’  said  great  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  We  think  otherwise  in  the 
nineteenth.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  people  fre¬ 
quently  disappoint  the  expectations  formed  of  them, 
and  deceive  themselves.  Every  age  has  presented 
terrible  examples  of  this.  The  people  allow  themselves 
to  be  easily  influenced,  and  they  rush  headlong  in  the 
footsteps  of  those  whom  they  have  chosen  for  guides.” 
We  are  listening  to  an  echo  of  the  mild  wisdom  of  the 
pulpit ;  we  catch  the  facile  generalisation  of  the  glib 
preacher. 

Another  point  in  which  we  are  reminded  of  the  pulpit 
is  the  substitution  of  metaphor  for  argument.  This 
seems  so  reasonable  that  we  pass  along  unsuspectingly  ; 
the  longer  the  metaphor  the  more  we  are  led  away  from 
the  real  point  at  issue.  Thus,  Calvin  and  Farel  refused 
to  administer  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  Geneva  because  they 
did  not  approve  of  the  political  condition  of  the  city. 
Their  enemies  accused  them  of  reviving  for  their  own 
purposes  the  custom  of  excommunication,  which  they 
so  sternly  denounced  when  used  by  the  Pope.  Dr. 
d’Aubigne  defends  them  by  a  perfect  shower  of  meta¬ 
phors,  which  entirely  overpower  the  serious  enquirer 
who  might  wish  to  understand  how  the  act  was  looked 
upon  by  contemporaries.  We  quote  the  passage  as  an 
instructive  study  of  method  : — 

If  a  feast  is  to  be  held  on  board  ship,  is  it  to  be  just  when  the 
whirlwind  of  the  tempest  strikes  the  vessel,  when  the  sea  waves 
lift  themselves  up,  when  those  on  board  shake  and  totter  like  a 
drunken  man,  while  they  go  up  to  the  heavens  and  down  to  the 
abysses  ?  Is  that  the  time  for  the  dance  to  begin,  and  for  the  pas¬ 
sengers  gracefully  to  execute  measured  paces,  to  the  sound  of  musical 
instruments?  Or  would  anyone  choose  for  attendance  at  a  street 
and  harmonious  concert  the  moment  when  the  hall  is  on  fire  ? 

This  is  ingenious;  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  confused 
with  any  supper,  supper  is  exchanged  for  feast,  feast  for 
festivity,  and  then  of  course  it  is  easy  to  show  the  in¬ 
congruity  of  festivity  with  times  of  serious  danger. 

Having  exhausted  one  metaphor  Dr.  d’Aubign^  turns 
to  another : — 

The  reformer  acted  with  the  wisdom  of  a  physician  who  will  not 
give  leave  to  impatient  sick  folk  to  take  a  mountain  journey;  he 
will  do  so  afterwards,  when  they  have  regained  their  strength,  but 
not  now.  .  .  .  For  the  physician  there  will  be  no  more  lovely  day 
than  that  on  which,  at  the  head  of  his  party,  he  shall  be  able  to 
breathe  with  his  friends  the  keen  and  healthful  air  of  the  heights, 
which  at  an  earlier  period  would  have  killed  them. 

This  is  also  very  clever,  but  might  be  used  to  justify 
any  act  of  spiritual  tyranny  ;  the  metaphor  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  physician  does  not  declare  his  patient  sick 
in  the  first  instance  and  then  proceed  to  cure  him  against 
his  will. 

Another  noticeable  point  about  Dr.  d’Aubigne’s  style 
is  his  use  of  parenthetical  invective ;  he  gives  picturesque 
touches  in  ridicule  of  those  who  differ  from  him  or  his 
opinions  ;  he  represents  them  incidentally  as  absurd  or 
criminal,  and  skilfully  conveys  the  impression  that 
their  absurdity  or  criminality  was  a  consequence  of  their 
opinions.  He  quotes  all  the  vituperations  contained  in 
martyrologies  as  if  they  were  serious  description.  Thus, 
speaking  of  the  trial  of  Wishart,  he  says ; — “  Then  rose 
the  accuser,  John  Lander — a  priest  whom  the  chronicler 
calls  a  monster — and  facing  Wishart,  unrolled  a  long 
paper  full  of  threatenings  and  devilish  maledictions.” 
Again,  when  Calvin  engaged  in  controversy  at  Berne, 
his  opponent  is  thus  described : — “  Kunz,  at  last  ex¬ 
hausted  with  his  passion  and  wearied  with  the  noise 
that  he  had  made,  ‘  I  will  do,*  said  he,  ‘  what  I  ought  to 
do.*  ’*  The  remark  itself  is  not  an  undignified  one  to 
close  a  controversy  :  we  are  not  told  anything  about  the 
details  of  it,  but  it  is  necessary  to  imply  that  Calvin 
had  had  the  best  of  it  and  was  in  the  right,  and  the 
impression  is  accordingly  produced  by  a  sneer. 
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From  these  characteristics  of  Dr.  d’Aubign^’s  method 
it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  to  expect  an  impartial  or 
measured  account  of  events,  even  from  a  purely  Pro¬ 
testant  point  of  view.  He  is  impatient  of  politics,  and 
thinks  that  he  is  impairing  the  dignity  of  his  subject  if 
he  refers  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  to  any  other 
causes  than  the  efforts  of  individuals  animated  by  God’s 
Spirit.  He  blames  “the  historian’’ — that  unhappy 
abstraction  who  has  so  many  shortcomings  laid  to  his 
charge — for  “  excluding  the  living  God  from  the  world 
which  He  has  made.”  The  whole  meaning  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  epoch  is  explained  by  him  thus : — “  At  the 
hour  fixed  by  Divine  Providence  the  living  w’ater 
has  gushed  forth  abundantly  to  reanimate  perishing 
humanity.” 

This  fundamental  idea  explains  Dr.  d’Aubign^’s 
position  towards  his  subject.  The  present  volume 
treats  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  and  Switzerland. 
In  Scotland  the  history  is  carried  down  to  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beatoun  in  1546 ;  in  Switzerland  we  have 
only  the  events  of  five  years — from  1536  to  1540,  In 
Scotland  the  whole  interest  is  made  to  centre  round  the 
persons  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  Alesius,  and  Wishart ; 
they  and  a  few  followers  stand  out  in  brilliant  colours 
against  a  dark  background  of  profligate  churchmen, 
feeble  kings,  and  intriguing  nobles.  The  chief  interest 
of  Dr.  d’Aubign6  is  in  martyrdoms  ;  his  chief  authori¬ 
ties  are  Foxe  and  Knox  ;  he  takes  only  slight  notice  of 
the  political  condition  of  Scotland,  and  the  political 
aspect  which  the  Reformation  must  always  have  worn 
to  the  Scots.  It  had  been  undertaken  in  England 
before  it  was  seriously  thought  of  in  Scotland  ;  it  meant 
to  the  Scots  a  closer  connection  with  England  and  a 
breach  in  that  system  of  Continental  alliances  by  which 
they  had  hitherto  preserved  their  national  indepen¬ 
dence.  Surely  it  required  something  more  than  the 
preaching  of  Hamilton  or  Wishart  to  convince  the 
Scottish  nobles  that  the  alliance  between  the  King  and 
the  clergy,  when  backed  by  France,  was  more  dangerous 
to  their  liberties  than  England  and  the  Reformation. 
Dr.  d’Aubign5  does  not  contribute  anything  to  the 
knowledge  of  Scottish  history  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
he  has  not  caught  the  Scottish  spirit,  and  though  his 
account  of  Hamilton  and  Wishart  is  given  with  great 
pictorial  effect  we  miss  the  rugged  grimness  which  is 
most  characteristic  of  the  time. 

Dr.  d’Aubign4’s  account  of  Geneva  and  Calvin  con¬ 
tains  more  that  is  new.  It  is  really  the  first  account 
of  Calvin  that  has  been  put  before  the  English  reader ; 
moreover.  Dr.  d’Aubign5  has  here  had  access  to  the 
Registers  of  the  Council  of  Geneva  and  to  many  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Lausanne,  which  have  given  him  much  valu¬ 
able  information.  The  history  also  of  Calvin  at  Geneva 
is  more  adapted  to  Dr.  d’Aubigne’s  treatment.  It 
involves  no  great  historical  question,  and  the  simple 
religious  issue  is  not  complicated  by  further  political 
ones ;  we  have  merely  an  account  of  the  internal  con¬ 
dition  of  Geneva  and  of  its  struggles.  The  spectacle 
presented,  in  spite  of  Dr.  d’Aubign^’s  attempts  to  miti¬ 
gate  its  unpleasantness,  is  not  attractive.  Dr.  Aubign6 
is  a  profound  admirer  of  Calvin,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
raise  him  to  a  popular  hero*  in  spite  of  all  efforts. 

Calvin’s  greatness  was  intellectual  rather  than  moral. 
His  merit  is  that  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  movement  he  raised  up  a  stem  logical  system 
which  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  old  logical 
system  of  the  MedisBval  Church.  The  Reformation  move¬ 
ment  had  at  first  resulted  in  anarchy  and  lawlessness. 
Luther,  by  a  rough-and-ready  Conservatism,  had  set  it 
bounds,  and  attached  to  it  such  part  of  the  old  system  as 
he  approved.  But  Calvin  first  laboured  to  build  up  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Reformation  doctrine  a  new  ecclesias¬ 
tical  system.  It  was  an  attempt  which  could  not  be 
carried  out  without  sternness,  even  violence ;  it  was  not 
to  be  done  solely  by  spiritual  means,  and  could  not  be 
realised  without  the  aid  of  the  civil  power.  Calvin  and 
Farel  drew  up  a  confession  of  faith  ;  it  was  presented 
to  the  Council  of  Geneva,  who  ordered  all  citizens  to 
swear  allegiance  to  it.  Those  who  refused  were  again 
called  upon  to  swear ;  on  their  second  refusal  were 


ordered  to  leave  the  city.  Who  can  wonder  that  there 
were  disturbances  in  Geneva,  that  there  was  a  reaction 
against  this  rigour,  and  that  Calvin  and  Farel  were 
banished  in  their  turn?  With  the  history  of  their 
squabbles,  of  the  attacks  of  other  teachers  upon  Calvin, 
and  of  Calvin’s  attacks  upon  them  in  turn.  Dr.  d’Aubign6 
is  engaged.  It  is  difficult  to  rise  to  enthusiasm  on  such 
subjects,  but  Dr.  d’Aubigne  tries  his  very  best  to  swell 
out  Calvin  through  all  this  to  proportions  of  gigantic 
heroism.  He  is  represented  as  always  calm,  and  his 
opponents  are  always  excited,  yet  it  must  be  owned  that 
sometimes  his  language  is  by  no  means  that  of  a  calm 
mind. 

He  who  w'ould  appreciate  the  true  greatness  of  Calvin 
will  not  find  it  in  the  record  of  his  life,  but  in  his  writings 
and  in  the  system  which  he  established.  It  was  the 
stubborn  tenacity  of  the  Calvinists  of  the  Netherlands 
that  prevented  the  triumph  of  the  Counter- Reformation. 
When  Rome  recovered  her  strength  after  the  first  shock 
of  revolt  was  over,  when  the  Papacy  again  took  up  a 
spiritual  position  in  Europe  and  gathered  round  itself 
the  enthusiasm  of  all  who  believed  in  the  old  Church, 
w'hen  the  Jesuits  spread  through  distracted  lands  and 
recalled  the  waverers  by  their  subtle  energy,  then  the 
wave  of  the  Reformation  was  slowly  rolled  back,  and 
Catholicism  seemed  likely  to  recover  its  old  ascen¬ 
dency.  Then  it  was  that  the  binding  principles  of 
Calvin  proved  a  tower  of  strength;  his  remorseless 
logic,  from  which  we  turn  with  a  shudder,  gave  the 
obstinacy  of  settled  conviction  to  those  who  accepted 
it.  The  Calvinists  of  the  Netherlands  could  neither 
be  cajoled  nor  intimidated,  and  it  was  found  impossible 
to  extirpate  them.  The  defence  of  Calvin  and  his 
greatest  glory  is  to  be  found  in  the  persistent  resistance 
of  the  Hollanders  to  Philip  II.  It  is  a  greater  praise 
to  a  great  man  that  he  should  have  forecast  the  future, 
than  that  he  should  always  have  done  the  best  thing  at 
the  present.  Dr.  d’Aubigne  is  engaged  in  vindicating 
for  Calvin  the  latter  of  these  two  claims  upon  our  reve¬ 
rence  ;  we  should  have  preferred  to  have  granted  him 
the  former. 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS. 

Our  Bishops  and  Deans.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Arnold.  In  Two 
'Volnmes.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Though  far  from  first  class  and  hardly  indeed  de¬ 
serving  to  be  ranked  as  a  contribution  to  literature,  Mr. 
Arnold’s  volumes  (if  we  exclude  everything  that  relates 
to  our  grandfathers’  Bishops  instead  of  our  own)  are  not¬ 
withstanding  readable  and  suggestive.  They  are  read¬ 
able  because  we  all  like  to  gossip  sometimes  about 
Bishops  and  Deans,  and  suggestive  inasmuch  as  they 
raise  the  question  why,  in  England  alone  among  civilised 
countries,  this  should  bo  the  case.  In  France,  Italy,  or 
Germany,  such  a  work  would  be  I’eceived  with  con¬ 
temptuous  laughter  or  passionate  antagonism  by  ono- 
hali  of  the  community,  with  servile  veneration  by  the 
other.  It  would  differ  from  Mr.  Arnold’s  book  in 
distinctly  bearing  the  impress  of  a  special  treatise 
intended  for  a  special  class.  It  would  rank  with 
‘  Gardens  of  the  Soul,’  ‘  Litanies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,’ 
veracious  histories  of  consecrated  medals  or  apparitions 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  would  figure  on  the  shelves  of 
Catholic  institutes,  and  be  absent  from  every  circulating 
library  appealing  for  support  to  the  general  public.  In 
this  heretical  land  the  case  is  just  the  reverse.  Mr. 
Arnold  manifests  no  signs  of  relying  upon  an  ex¬ 
clusively  clerical  or  exceptionally  pious  audience,  and 
Mudie’s  vans  will  convey  his  volumes  in  the  same  parcel 
with  the  last  new  novel  or  poem.  It  would,  we  think,  be 
difficult  to  indicate  more  significantly  the  entire  break¬ 
down  of  the  sacerdotal  idea  in  civilised  countries. 
"Where  this  is  still  maintained  in  theory,  the  class  in 
whose  favour  it  is  invoked  is  entirely  divorced  from 
the  national  life.  The  circle  expected  to  concern  itself 
with  episcopal  biographies  is  there  numerous  and  re¬ 
spectable  no  doubt,  but  still  limited  and  sectarian, 
differing  in  no  respect  but  magnitude  from  a  circle  of 
Methodists  or  Freemasons.  Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  sacerdotal  pretensions,  however  cherished  by  a 
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particular  clique,  are  wholly  contradicted  by  the 
habitual  practice  of  the  nation,  where  Bishops  are 
placed  very  nearly  upon  the  level  of  Judges,  and  the 
clergyman  is  regarded  as  in  every  respect  a  citizen  ; 
here  clerical  biography  is  a  thing  which  one  sensible 
man  may  write  and  another  read  without  the  least 
sense  of  humiliation,  and  which  a  judicious  publisher 
may,  without  temerity,  introduce  to  a  miscellaneous 
public.  What  is  all  this  but  to  say  that  the  idea  of  the 
State  has  fairly  overpowered  the  idea  of  the  Church, 
that  the  conception  of  the  spiritual  power  as  something 
co-ordinate  with  the  secular  has  disappeared  from  the 
minds  of  educated  men,  and  that  ecclesiastical  person¬ 
ages  find  it  their  interest  to  be  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?  We  need  not  point  out  how  wide  a  departure 
from  mediaeval  ideas  this  indicates.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  reconciliation  with  it  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  is 
still  imperfect,  and  that  without  doubt  a  large  part  of 
the  actual  sacerdotal  reaction  is  due  to  the  uneasy  im* 
pression  that  the  priesthood,  as  a  body,  have  lost  caste, 
and  need  to  be  rehabilitated  in  their  own  and  the 
world’s  esteem.  Mr.  Arnold’s  pages,  though  not 
penned  with  such  a  purpose,  ought  to  convince  the 
most  determined  advocate  of  priestly  claims  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  national  only  in  so  far  as  she 
is  an  organ  of  the  State ;  that  the  inevitable  effect  of 
dissociation  from  the  latter  must  be  either  to  render  her 
the  mere  mouthpiece  of  the  laity,  or  to  shrivel  her  up 
into  a  sect;  and  that  practically  the  Church  of  any 
country  means  nothing  else  than  the  creed  professed 
with  the  most  various  degrees  of  genuine  acquiescence 
by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  By  keeping  on  fair 
terms  with  this  majority  the  Church  of  England  is  still 
a  national  institution  ;  by  breaking  with  it  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  incurring  grave  danger  of  being  hunted  out 
of  existence  as  an  anti-national  one.  Unless  some 
change  speedily  takes  place  in  the  course  of  affairs,  the 
Church  of  Rome  will  soon  be  no  more  the  Church  of 
France  or  the  Church  of  Italy  than  it  is  the  Church  of 
England,  or  than  it  was  the  Church  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  days  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  conviction  of  the  Church’s  complete  dependence 
upon  the  State  may  be  said  to  have  thoroughly  pene¬ 
trated  the  minds  of  all  the  dignitaries  pourtrayed  by 
Mr.  Arnold,  with  perhaps  one  remarkable  exception. 
We  say  perhaps,  as  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
Bishop  Wilberforce’s  sacerdotalism  would  really  have 
carried  him  to  the  length  of  a  declaration  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  independence,  or  whether  he  merely  deemed  it 
good  policy  to  stand  out  for  all  he  could  get.  Whatever 
the  motive  of  his  habitual  attitude  in  Church  questions, 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  his  having  more  than  any 
other  man  contributed  to  mould  the  clerical  feeling 
of  his  day,  and  as  little  of  his  having  thus  rendered  him¬ 
self  the  evil  genius  of  his  communion.  He  impersonated 
the  spirit  of  sacerdotal  aggressiveness,  exhibited  it 
in  actual  operation  in  a  manner  most  fascinating  to 
the  imaginations  of  the  younger  clergy,  and  did  as  much 
as  man  could  do  to  hold  up  an  utterly  perverted  standard 
of  their  duty  before  them,  and  tempt  them  to  merge  the 
citizen  in  the  priest.  It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  this 
influence  should  have  been  wielded  by  an  individual  who 
after  all  had  nothing  of  the  priest  al^ut  him,  but  whose 
uncontrollable  and  unscrupulous  ambition  would  have 
equally  led  him  to  aim  at  aggrandisement  in  whatever 
profession  he  embraced,  and  who,  if  a  statesman  or  a 
lawyer,  might  very  probably  have  been  equally  deter¬ 
mined  in  his  efforts  to  destroy  the  Church  from  the 
foundation.  It  is  also  humiliating  that  so  important  a 
part  should  have  been  performed  by  one  altogether 
devoid  of  creative  genius  or  any  remarkable  power  of 
thought ;  an  orator  and  author  who,  in  spite  of  many 
showy  gifts,  has  not  left  behind  him  a  line  that  posterity 
will  remem^r — a  politician  destitute  of  insight  into  the 
tendencies  of  his  times,  whose  plans,  however  clever 
and  effective,  were  but  the  expedients  of  a  dexterous 
and  accomplished  man  of  the  world.  While  the  Church 
was  thus  undergoing  the  influence  of  an  able  adminis¬ 
trator,  devoid  of  all  true  moral  elevation,  her  Episcopal 
Bench  held  one  man  of  lofty  genius,  skinless  purity. 


consummate  sagacity,  and  marvellous  literary  power. 
Different  indeed  would  her  present  situation  be  if  Connop 
Thirlwall  had  filled  the  See  of  Canterbury  as  long  as 
that  of  St.  David’s,  and  with  his  insight  and  wisdom 
moulded  her  policy  for  the  last  thirty-five  years.  The 
modest  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  however,  unlike 
his  pushing  brother  of  Oxford,  never  cared  to  thrust 
himself  in  the  way  of  work — he  was  content  with 
despatching  it  as  it  arose ;  and  hence  the  greatest 
intellect  among  the  prelates  of  his  day  does  not,  per¬ 
haps,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  practical  influence^ 
deserve  more  space  than  that  allotted  to  him  by  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  evidently  has  not  the  least  conception  of 
the  kind  of  man  he  has  undertaken  to  describe.  He  is 
more  at  home  in  dealing  with  the  superficial  ability  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  representative  of  the 
pseudo-erudition  and  sham  science  of  fashionable  re¬ 
ligion  ;  in  extolling,  as  he  is  entitled  to  do,  the  Angli¬ 
can  virtues  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield ;  or  in  running 
dow’n  Liberal  prelates  like  Dr.  Fraser  and  Dr.  Temple 
for  the  occasional  mistakes  or  indiscretions  of  which 
no  public  man  who  aspires  to  be  more  than  a  decorous 
nullity  can  afford  to  be  afraid.  Something  of  the  same 
indisposition  towards  the  Broad  Church  school  tinges 
his  generally  fair  account  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  perhaps  the  only  man  now  on  the  Blench  with 
any  pretension  to  statesmanship,  prudent  without 
timidity,  and  benign  without  weakness,  and  of  whom 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  if  unable  to  command  the 
authority  due  to  the  lofty  intellect  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  he 
has  yet  in  essentials  administered  his  office  as  Dr. 
Thirlwall  would  have  advised.  Perhaps  the  most  use¬ 
ful,  if  not  the  most  generally  attractive,  portion  of  Mr. 
Arnold’s  work  is  that  embracing  the  notices  of  the  minor 
prelates.  His  sketches  of  men  occupying  a  large  space 
in  the  public  view  appear  meagre  and  partial,  but  the 
individual  trait  which  marks  off  a  quiet  Bishop  from  the 
rest  can  hardly  be  missed,  and  admits  of  being  effectively 
stated  in  a  narrow  compass.  We  read  with  pleasure  of 
Dr.  Ellicott’s  learning,  of  Dr.  Atlay’s  affability,  of  the 
apostolic  simplicity  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The 
one  Bishop  wholly  omitted  is  the  Bishop  of  Worcester^ 
an  oversight  which  must  seem  extraordinary  to  those 
who  have  read  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent  compliment  to 
the  ability  of  this  certainly  not  very  conspicuous  prelate. 
Of  the  Deans  there  is  little  to  say.  Notwithstanding 
the  profound  respect  due  to  such  men  as  Drs.  Hook^ 
Scott,  Merivale,  Blakesley,  and  Payne  Smith,  the  order 
is  pretty  well  summed  up  for  the  public  in  Dean  Stanley, 
who  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  most  pronounced 
and  characteristic  type  of  the  man  who  makes  a  State 
Church  possible  in  these  days. 

Mr.  Arnold  may  be  congratulated  on  having  produced 
a  readable  book.  Little  else  can  be  said  in  his  favour. 
He  is  unequal  to  the  serious  treatment  of  his  subject, 
while  his  real  talent  for  anecdote  is  repressed  by  his 
concern  for  decorum.  It  would  have  been  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  readers  if  he  would  have  condescended  to  the 
role  of  a  clerical  James  Grant ;  as  it  is,  a  large  portion 
of  his  volume  can  only  be  described  as  an  unfortunate 
compromise  between  flippancy  and  dignity.  It  bears 
marks  of  having  been  produced  at  various  periods; 
and  there  is  a  marked  inconsistency  between  Mr.  Arnold’s 
glowing  portraits  of  individual  Bishops  and  his  sober, 
not  to  say  disparaging,  estimate  of  the  episcopal  body 
as  a  whole.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  such  a  host 
of  luminaries — stars,  like  Milton’s  soul,  so  long  as  they 
dwell  apart — should  collectively  hardly  be  equal  to  a 
seven-branched  candlestick. 


TWO  MODERN  PAINTERS. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  William  Jame*  Muller^  Landteape  and 
Figure  Painter,  With  Original  Letters  and  an  Account  of  his 
Trarels  and  of  his  Principal  Works.  By  N.  Neal  Solly. 
Illustrated.  London:  Chapman  and  Hall.  1875. 

A  Christian  Painter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  being  the  Life  of 
Hippoiyte  Flandrin.  By  the  Author  of  *  A  Dominican  Artist,' 
‘  Life  of  S.  Francis  of  Salis,’  &c.  London :  Bivingtons.  1875. 

We  have  placed  these  two  books  for  review  together, 
not  from  any  harmony  existing  between  them  either  in 
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manner,  subject,  or  intention,  although  they  are  both 
Lives  of  Painters,  but  on  account  of  the  charming  con¬ 
trast  they  afford,  and  the  light  they  throw  on  each 
other  by  that  means.  The  one  is  a  book  of  modest 
aspect,  in  good  taste  and  without  decorations,  by  a  lady 
who  has  no  particular  associations  with  Art,  except 
through  the  tradition  that  painting  is  a  handmaid  to 
the  Church  and  conducive  to  piety  in  some  way — a 
vague  doctrine,  resembling,  antithetically,  that  of  some 
weak-minded  scientific  men,  who  conceive  that  devo¬ 
tional  feeling  is  inspired  by  study  of  nature,  and  that 
we  rise  “from  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God.”  The  other 
is  a  large  and  ornamental  publication,  with  eighteen 
photographs  and  Woodburytypes,  by  an  author  whose 
point  of  view  of  Art  is,  on  the  other  hand,  purely 
technical — the  view  of  the  exhibition  room  and  the 
picture  dealer.  William  Muller  has  attained  to  a  very 
high  position  among  those  English  artists,  mainly  land¬ 
scape  painters,  whose  powers  of  hand  and  exclusively 
artistic  ability  lift  them  out  of  the  recognition  of  lite¬ 
rary  criticism ;  whose  pictures  advance  in  market  value 
in  a  mysterious  way ;  and  whose  memoirs  get  elaborated 
and  published,  because  of  the  popularity  of  the  name. 
The  present  is  a  typical  example  of  the  kind  of  book  so 
produced,  and  the  men  we  immediately  recall  to  mind 
in  this  way  with  Miiller  are  David  Cox,'  J.  M.  W.  Tur¬ 
ner,  and  William  Hunt. 

Now,  these  are  all  men  who  really  had  no  existence 
except  with  the  brush  in  their  hands,  and  to  make  a 
large  book  about  any  of  them  is  next  to  impossible  ;  it 
is  making  Egyptian  bricks  without  straw,  trying  to 
fabricate  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear.  Their  pictures 
are  the  only  testimony  that  they  lived,  and  the  way  to 
write  upon  them  is  to  make  engravings  of  these  and 
write  descriptions  of  the  subjects,  telling  when  and 
where  they  were  painted,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Solly’s  volume 
is  not  of  this  kind,  although  very  well  illustrated  by 
photography,  because  Muller’s  pictures,  being  entirely 
dependant  on  their  clever  execution  and  picturesque 
colour,  do  not  show  to  advantage  by  that  process,  except 
one,  the  Frost  Scene  at  page  44  ;  and  the  writer  takes 
so  loving  and  admiring  an  interest  in  the  painter,  that 
he  has  evidently  persuaded  himself  that  endless  letters, 
anecdotes,  and  accounts  of  travel  in  themselves  having 
no  interest  whatever,  are  valuable  from  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  painter,  who  was  gifted  from  his  birth  with 
the  painter’s  faculty  of  seeing  in  nature  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  for  pictures.  This  faculty,  which  is  the  peculiar 
one  belonging  to  the  landscape  painters  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  just  passed,  an  inheritance  from  birth  we  may  say, 
and  a  sure  fortune  to  Stanfield  and  Roberts,  as  well 
as  to  Muller,  is  opposed  to  any  penetrative  or  poetic 
insight  into  character  and  what  they  call  nature,  and 
we  never  yet  met  with  a  cultivated  thinker  or  poet  in 
words  w'ho  could  see  anything  to  touch  them  in  the 
works  of  such  men.  The  pictures  are  acknowledged  to 
be  laudable  and  admirable  as  pictures,  but  they  do 
not  strike  one  as  being  like  the  objects  represented, 
or  like  the  mental  impressions  of  these  objects.  In  the 
case  of  Peter  Bell,  “  the  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim, 
a  yellow  primrose  vras  to  him,  and  it  was  nothing 
more,”  happily ;  but  to  the  painters  whose  outside 
world  affords  them  only  the  raw  materials  for  pictures, 
one  primrose  does  not  exist,  and  fifty  in  a  cluster  are 
only  so  much  modified  cadmium  yellow. 

And  so  it  is  in  life  as  well  as  in  nature  ;  incidents 
and  interests  that  are  not  reducible  to  the  palette,  not 
conducive  to  pictorial  effect,  picturesque  composition, 
or  splendid  colour,  are  taken  no  account  of  at  all,  so 
that  at  last  nothing  occupies  the  artist  but  his  sketch¬ 
book.  To  such  men  Art  itself  has  only  one  'point 
d^appui ;  the  antique,  the  great  masters  of  the  renais*' 
sance,  the  old  engravers,  do  not  exist ;  and  the  historic 
centres  themselves,  Luxor,  Jerusalem,  or  Rome,  and 
the  most  lovely  scenes,  Nemi  or  Lucerne,  are  only  ex¬ 
ternal  aspects,  with  a  little  more  cadmium  or  Indian 
yellow.  This  kind  of  artist  is  peculiarly  English,  but 
Dot  exclusively  so  ;  our  neighbours  the  French  rejoice 
in  him  as  well,  the  fashionable  specimen  being  Corot, 
who  must  have  painted  a  small  picture  daily  for 


twenty  years,  all  dashed  off  in  the  most  knowing 
manner,  but  not  one  of  which  ever  gave  any  intelligent 
man  a  fresh  feeling  or  a  new  impression,  nor  indeed 
do  they  communicate  any  recognisable  remembrance 
of  any  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  though  he  made  sun¬ 
set  (or  perhaps  sunrise)  the  most  frequent  subject  of 
his  brush. 

No  doubt  Corot  will  have  his  biographer  j  we  know 
he  had  a  considerable  circle  of  friends,  and  if  he  indulged 
in  letter- writing  of  an  exuberant  character,  we  will  be 
told  how  great  a  mistake  we  have  now  made.  We  hope 
to  live  to  review  the  work ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
to  return  to  Mr.  Solly’s  book  on  Muller,  we  do  not  find 
that  he  ever  came  in  contact  with  a  single  person  whose 
name  is  known  to  the  public,  and  that  his  correspond¬ 
ence  was  confined  to  simple  matters  of  business.  The 
same  matter-of-fact  style  prevails  in  the  short  accounts 
of  his  travels,  or  rather  sketching-tours,  in  the  East. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  his  mind  was  so  unliterary  and 
superficial  that  we  fear  the  present  volume,  although  it 
presents  us  with  the  description  of  an  industrious, 
affectionate,  humble-minded,  and  enjoying  youngster, 
will  not  raise  the  artist  in  public  estimation.  Indeed, 
the  passion  for  technical  beauties  must  have  prevented 
Muller,  we  would  say,  from  possessing  one  of  the  virtues 
that  properly  belong  to  landscape  art— namely,  veracity. 
Nor  do  we  think  the  author  cares  for  this  virtue  him¬ 
self,  as  we  find  on  the  title-page  a  woodcut  called  the 
“Egyptian  Sphinx”  of  a  nondescript  creature  on  a 
pedestal,  which  is  not  the  least  like  any  sphinx  we 
know,  and  is  quite  a  childish  performance. 

Muller  was  born  at  Bristol  on  June  28,  1812,  the  son 
of  a  German  naturalised  there,  a  man  of  scientific 
attainments,  but  who  does  not  seem  to  have  valued  his 
own  acquirements  so  highly  as  to  teach  them  to  his 
children,  or  indeed  to  give  his  son  William  the  ordinary 
education  of  the  humbler  middle-class.  Of  his  early 
aptitude  for  Art  we  find  the  usual  stories.  From  the 
age  of  four  a  pencil  and  slate  were  his  delight,  and  he 
was  not  long  before  a  certain  small  price  was  procurable 
by  him  for  his  landscapes;  when  he  emigrated  to  London 
to  begin  his  short  career  of  moderate  success,  although 
nowadays  wo  would  look  upon  his  remuneration  as 
scarcely  the  pay  of  a  workman.  Friends  gathered  about 
him,  and  he  never  had  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
modest  price  he  asked  for  his  pictures ;  but  his  success 
in  other  respects  was  not  so  great ;  ho  always  sent  to 
exhibitions,  and  never  was  well  seen  in  these  annual 
gatherings.  Muller,  like  nearly  all  the  other  artists  we 
liave  named  as  belonging  to  the  same  popular  class,  is 
easily  imitated,  so  that  the  dealer  finds  copies  or  imita¬ 
tions  a  practicable  commodity  ;  and  when  the  large 
picture  of  “  A  Slave  Market  ”  appeared  on  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  their  Deceased  Masters’  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1871,  it  was  said  to  be  the  first  time  the  R.A. 
had  hung  well  any  picture  by  Muller,  but  unfortunately 
it  proved  to  be  only  an  imitation ! 

Muller’s  first  journey  to  the  East  was  undertaken 
along  with  Mr.  Fripp  in  1834  when  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  Perhaps  we  should  take  this  early  age 
into  account  in  reading  his  notes,  and  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  died  at  forty-three,  when  his  professional 
education  was  only  finished,  and  his  character  formed. 
At  all  events  the  reader  must  not  expect  very  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  scenes  he  passed  through,  although 
the  anecdotes  he  relates  are  not  quite  so  vapid  as  some 
reported  to  Mr.  Solly  by  others,  and  related  by  him 
in  extenso.  Here  is  one,  for  example,  among  the  most 
eventful  in  the  book.  Muller  and  Mr.  Harrison  of 
Bristol  went  out  for  a  day’s  sketching,  and  drove  to  a 
certain  corner  of  a  road  in  Clifton  where  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Eagles  was  to  join  them  : — 

Eagles  shortly  made  his  appearance  very  dapper,  but  without 
any  preparation  for  painting.  This  surprised  his  companions,  all 
the  more  as  he  usually  carried  easel,  canvas,  and  other  traps. 

“  Where  are  your  materials  ?  ”  they  cried.  “  Oh,  never  mind  that,” 
he  replied,  and  jumping  in  they  drove  rapidly  otF.  Arrived  at 
their  destination.  Eagles,  according  to  his  wont,  described  in 
eloquent  terms  all  the  pictures  he  saw  before  him  in  nature  ;  how 
he  would  arrange  them  so  as  to  produce  the  feeling  and  effect  which 
he  thought  would  be  most  appropriate  to  the  scone,  &c.  Miille 
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works,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  self-sacrihce  in  the 
attainment  of  his  object.  He  is  therefore  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  correctly  enough  a  Christian  painter — ^being  an 
admirable  artist  as  well  as  a  good  man ;  but  yet  we  de¬ 
mur  to  the  authoress  in  her  peculiar  views  about  the 
Church,  and  we  must  dissent  from  her  delighted  ap¬ 
probation  of  Flandrin’s  ideas  and  behaviour  as  recorded 
here.  “  Christian  art  ”  has  gone  through  several  phases 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time  of  late  years,  from 
the  days  of  Overbeck  to  those  of  Holman  Hunt  and 
Gerome,  whose  cabinet  picture  of  the  “  Roman  Soldiers 
leaving  Calvary,”  and  the  shadows  of  the  Crosses  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  lurid  light  of  eclipse,  is  one  of  the  most 
sensational  and  striking  ever  done  from  sacred  story. 
The  sentimentalism  of  Ary  Scheffer  and  Flandrin  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these  phases.  Not  that 
these  two  were  the  same  either  in  motive  or  in  spirit, 
but  the  two  men  were  in  themselves  very  similar,  and 
the  works  of  both  have  from  that  cause  much  in 
common.  Scheffer  was  a  free  man,  and  of  stronger 
nature  than  Flandrin,  playing  naturally  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  relation  to  passing  events,  but  Flandrin 
realised  his  ideal  in  Art  more  perfectly.  We  have  all  seen 
the  processional  line  of  saints  in  the  church  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  de  Paul,  and  also  the  works  by  him  in  St.  Germain- 
des-Pres,  and,  making  allowance  for  the  superfine  purism 
which  belongs  to  the  religious  art  of  our  neighbours, 
there  is  scarcely  anything  more  truly  charming.  “  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  constrained  me  to  give  myself  up  rather 
exclusively  to  religious  art,”  he  said  to  Bishop  Plantier, 
who  adds,  in  relating  the  anecdote,  “  It  w  as  true.  God, 
who  had  claimed  Overbeck’s  talents  for  Himself  in 
Germany,  seems  in  like  manner  to  have  claimed  Flan¬ 
drin  in  France,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  amid  the  reign  of  rationalism,  that  sincere 
faith  and  fervent  love  for  the  Church  are  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  highest  inspirations  of  art.”  This  is 
very  well  said,  and  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  the 
last  labour  of  high  art  in  the  service  of  religion,  or  even 
of  the  Church,  is  yet  accomplished.  But  we  are  very 
sure  it  is  not  to  be  accomplished  in  the  old  way ;  and 
the  frame  of  mind  of  Flandrin,  w'ith  its  want  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  strength  of  intellect,  we  must  still  consider 
as  a  proof  that  religious  art  is  not  the  highest,  but  onl^ 
holds  the  second  place  at  the  present  day.  The  first  is 
the  worship  of  beauty,  the  beauty  of  the  body,  the  ma¬ 
terial  universe  and  the  life  we  now  live. 

The  proofs  of  Flandrin’s  Christianity  given  by  our 
authoress  with  much  delight  arc  in  his  own  words,  and 
are,  we  confess,  a  little  painful.  We  do  not  read  with¬ 
out  blushing  for  him,  of  Flandrin’s  audience  with  the 
Pope,  when  he  and  all  his  family  had  their  rosaries 
blessed  by  Pio  Nono,  “  after  we  had  kissed  his  foot  and 
his  ring,  and  while  wo  were  still  on  our  knees.”  “  Then 
I  asked  him  to  bless  ray  painter’s  work  too,  and  he 
answered  very  kindly,  ‘  I  will  invoke  St.  Luke,  the 
patron  of  painters,’  ”  which  seems  to  have  given  Flan¬ 
drin  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Wo  afterwards  find  him 
“  Venerating  the  Holy  Apostle’s  claims  in  San  Pietro  in 
Vincoli,”  and  are  not  surprised  that  he  dies  of  premature 
exhaustion  shortly  after.  Is  this  Christianity  in  the 
nineteenth  century  ? 

There  is  a  very  pretty  anecdote  of  Flandrin’s  youth, 
showing  how  much  his  goodness  was  expressed  on  his 
face,  with  which  we  conclude.  “  A  woman  of  the  lower 
orders,  who  spent  her  life  as  a  model  at  the  French 
Academy,  was  one  day  giving  vent  to  a  string  of  epi¬ 
grammatic  sayings,  dealing  out  slender  mercies  on  the 
personal  appearance  and  manners  of  the  students,  when 
some  one  asked  why  sho  bestowed  no  criticism  on  Flan¬ 
drin.  (Ho  was  not  a  handsome  youth  by  any  means.) 
There  was  no  hesitation  in  her  reply.  *  O,  in  quanto  a 
lui,  pare  proprio  la  Madonna  !  ’  ‘  Handsome  or  ugly, 

he  was  Madonna-like  in  purity  and  truth.*  ” 

William  B.  Scott. 


and  Harrison  soon  made  their  selection,  placed  their  stools,  and 
commenced  sketching.  Meanwhile,  Eagles  looked  on  quietly,  and 
at  last  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  very  small  book,  about  four 
inches  by  two,  a  pencil,  brush,  and  cake  of  sepia,  and  also  set  to 
work.  This  gradually  excited  the  merriment  of  his  companions — it 
was  so  unlike  his  usual  large  manner  of  proceeding ;  but  much 
more  so  when,  finding  his  paper  too  small,  he  kept  turning  orcr  the 
little  leaves  in  order  to  continue  the  sketch  lengthways,  saying  he 
could  join  them  afterwards.  After  Eagles  had  continued  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  some  time,  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing  so  tickled 
Muller  that  he  actually  rolled  off  his  stool  with  laughter. 

The  reader  now  begins  to  be  interested,  and  turns 
the  page  to  see  what  followed,  but  finds  to  his  surprise 
the  anecdote  goes  no  farther.  Here  is  another  : — 

When  about  to  start  for  Lycia  in  the  previous  autumn,  he  had  left 
all  his  traps,  folios  of  sketches,  pictures,  and  books  in  his  front 
room  in  Charlotte  Street,  which  he  locked  and  took  the  key  away 
with  him  ;  he  also  adopted  the  precaution  of  placing  a  pack-thread 
across  the  doorway  inside,  so  that  he  might  thus  ascertain  on  his 
return  whether  any  one  had  entered  the  room  during  his  absence. 
Whet  he  arrived  from  Lycia,  however,  full  of  the  delight  of  getting 
back  home  after  all  his  hardships,  he  forgot  all  al^ut  the  pack¬ 
thread,  and,  opening  the  door  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  he  entered, 
and  only  some  hours  afterwards  the  thought  of  the  pack-thread 
guard  rushed  across  his  mind. 

Here  again  we  expect  to  find  a  denouement,  and  to 
hear  that  the  thief  and  the  spoiler  had  been  before  him  ; 
but  no,  there  is  an  end  of  the  story.  As  to  the  books 
BO  carefully  locked  up,  we  are  previously  told  that  what 
he  used  to  call  his  “  library  ”  consist^  of  a  hanging 
book-shelf  suspended  from  the  wall,  containing  about  a 
dozen  volumes — cheap  editions,  purchased  at  book¬ 
stalls.  These  included  two  volumes  of  the  ‘  History  of 
Venice,*  the  ‘Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,*  a  complete 
edition  of  Shakspeare,’  the  Plays  of  Ben  Jonson,  and 
“  a  few  other  similar  works,  indicating  the  bent  of 
Muller’s  taste  in  literature.”  The  Mr.  Eagles  whose 
name — the  most  illustrious  in  the  memoir — occurs  in 
the  first  of  these  two  anecdotes,  we  remember  as  a  florid 
and  affected  magazine  writer  on  the  beauties  of  land¬ 
scape,  and  wo  ft*ar  had  Muller  been  tempted  to  express 
himself  by  the  pen  ho  would  have  degenerated  into  a 
similar  stylo.  On  the  title-page  of  this  book  wo  find 
placed  as  a  motto,  “  I  am  looking  forward  to  sketching 
g^reen  fields,  trees,  Ac.,  the  works  of  a  living  God — 
these  things  make  my  heart  glad.  It  is  in  nature,  and 
not  in  streets,  that  I  find  my  own  self**  This,  which 
wo  take  .it,  means  no  more  than  that  he  likes  the 
country,  was  written  to  a  friend  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  when  leaving  London  in  hopes  of  better  health. 
These  hopes  were  not  to  be  realised ;  ho  died  in  his 
chair,  still  trying  to  paint,  and  endeavouring  to  give  his 
brother  directions  alK}ut  somebody  in  a  sentence  never 
to  bo  completed. 

■  The  immense  rise  in  value  of  Muller’s  works,  which 
is,  wo  presume,  the  reason  for  this  publication,  is 
curious,  and  instructive  to  the  collectors  of  pictures. 
His  original  prices  varied  above  or  below  40Z.  or  50/.  for 
importiint  pictures — that  of  tho  “  Salmon-Trap  in 
Glen  Lledr,”  for  example,  was  50/.  It  changed  hands 
at  a  small  profit,  then  the  first  owner  rebought  it  for 
300/.  Its  next  price  was  315/.,  and  at  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  at  Christie  and  Manson’s  it  brought  000/.  Its 
second  appearance  realised  (apparently,  for  we  must 
always  remember  it  takes  six  horse-dealers  to  make  one 
picture-dealer,,  as  the  late  expei’t,  Mr.  Flatou,  said),  the 
large  sum  of  1,200/.,  and  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
go  on  ascending.  A  picture  of  largo  size — Ift.  Sin.  by 
2ft.  lOin. — painted  at  Gillingham  in  1843,  for  which  ho 
possibly  got  not  more  than  50/.,  was  sold  in  1870  for 
1,250/.,  and  was  resold  among  tho  collection  of  Mr. 
Hengh,  of  Holmeswood,  in  1874,  for  2,152/.  This  is 
not,  however,  tho  most  astounding  instance  of  increase. 
“Tho  Chess-Players  at  Cairo,”  originally  purchased  by 
Mr.  B.  Johnson  for  25/.,  realised  at  its  last  sale  upwards 
of  4,000/.! 

The  other  book  named  on  our  heading — ‘  A  Christian 
Painter  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — Hippolyte  Flandrin* 
— is  a  short  biography  of  a  most  amiable  mild  creature 
— an  artist  of  a  rather  learned  typo,  inspired  by  high 
views  of  art,  and  ambition  to  do  great  but  scholastic 
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THE  STOET  OP  A  SOUL. 

The  Story  of  a  Soul.  By  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven,  Author  of 
‘  Fleurauffe.’  Translated  from  the  French  by  Emily  Bowles. 
In  Two  volumes.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Spiritual  confessions,  when  honestly  and  unreservedly 
made,  may  unquestionably  be  productive  of  much  good 
to  mankind.  So  generally  has  this  truth  been  re¬ 
cognised,  that  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  present 
year  of  grace  this  mode  of  teaching  has  been  in  vogue. 
It  can  only,  however,  be  successful  to  the  extent  in 
which  we  can  feel  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
author.  The  moment  the  revelations  pass  from  the 
autobiographic  character  into  that  of  the  romance 
writer,  that  moment  the  value  of  the  work  begins  to 
depreciate.  When  we  are  supposed  to  re^  the 
memorials  of  a  writer  w^e  do  not  wish  to  stray  into 
fields  which  belong  only  to  the  novelist.  Yet  it  is 
nevertheless  perfectly  true  that  fewer  books  have  been 
written  dealing  candidly  with  human  experience  as 
relating  to  the  individual  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
literature.  The  faculty  of  simulation — or  the  vice,  if  we 
will — is  so  strong  in  all  of  us  that  it  is  diflScult  to  throw 
off  the  outer  shell  that  envelopes  us,  and  to  show  our¬ 
selves  as  we  really  feel  to  our  own  spirits.  How  many 


Paris.  Brilliant  as  society  is  in  this  capital,  Oenevra 
(for  that  is  the  heroine’s  name)  finds  the  place  to  bo 
most  miserable,  for  she  discovers  that  her  husband  leads 
a  second  life  in  which  she  has  no  part.  The  Duke  is  a 
great  traveller,  but  has  no  character ;  in  Paris  a  second 
great  traveller,  the  Count  Gilbert  de  Kergy,  comes  on 
the  scene.  Not  only  has  he  a  character  of  the  finest 
possible  texture,  but  Genevra  is  soon  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  at  a  distance  he  idolises  her.  This  she  dis¬ 
courages,  though,  at  the  same  time,  her  husband  meets 
with  an  old  love  of  his,  Faustina,  Marchioness  do  Vil- 
lanera,  with  whom  he  becomes  entangled,  in  addition  to 
which  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  old  vice  of  card-play¬ 
ing.  After  a  time,  the  Valenzanos  remove  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Naples,  where  the  Duke’s  seat  is  situated. 
Here  things  go  well  for  some  time,  till  Faustina  appears 
upon  the  scene,  and  Genevra’s  period  of  misery  is  re¬ 
sumed.  She  knows  him  to  be  unfaithful  towards  her ; 
he  tells  her  that  he  is  going  to  one  place  when  he  goes  to 
another  to  join  the  seductive  Marchioness.  Meanwhile, 
Gilbert  de  Kergy’s  virtues  begin  to  shine  more 
conspicuously  than  ever ;  but  thanks  to  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  her  good  sister  Livia,  Genevra  is  pre¬ 
served  from  temptation  at  the  very  period  when 


human  beings  are  there  without  feelings  and  emotions  husband  is  giving  way  to  it.  Owing  to  gambling 


which  have  never  been  bared  to  the  gaze  of  some  second 
soul  ?  The  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  is  no  fiction  as 
regards  our  spiritual  history,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  our  outward  relations  towards  humanity. 

To  what  extent  has  Mrs.  Craven  satisfied  the  de¬ 
sideratum  pointed  out  in  the  narrative  before  us, 
which  is  supposed  to  detail  the  absolute  and  unvarnished 
experience  of  a  human  soul  ?  Very  largely,  we  are 
bound  to  admit,  she  has  been  successful ;  and  if  we  had 
any  fault  to  find  it  would  be  with  those  passages  in 
winch  the  soul  of  her  heroine  is  going  through  the 
troubled  waters.  There  is  scarcely  the  same  frankness  in 
the  delineation  of  certain  unworthy  feelings  which  must 


and  other  modes  of  extravagance  and  ne^ect,  the 
Duke’s  estates  have  been  placed  in  jeopardy ;  and  as  he 
finally  loses  an  important  law-suit,  which  means  more 
than  half  his  income,  ruin  at  length  comes.  Out  of  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune  he  saves  enough  to  make  a  com¬ 
fortable  provision  for  his  Duchess  ;  but  as  his  character 
has  become  sublimated  through  suffering,  she  refuses 
the  Duke’s  offer,  and  casts  in  her  lot  with  him,  while  he 
makes  a  distinguished  name  as  a  sculptor.  In  the  War 
of  Independence  he  goes  abroad  to  serve,  and  from  his 
rank  his  name  appears  first  amongst  the  list  of  killed. 
Genevra  is  wooed  by  Gilbert  de  Kergy,  but  unsuccem- 
fully ;  for  she  has  discovered  that  her  friend  Stella  has 
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have  possessed  her  as  there  is  in  others  when  her  triumph  idolised  Gilbert,  and  she  exerts  herself  successfully 

over  them  is  fully  assured.  Rousseau  has  decidedly  the  bring  them  together.  She  leads  a  quiet  life,  devoting 
advantage  of  her  there ;  but  then  genius  itself  is  so  herself  to  Heaven,  after  this  marriage  is  completed,  and 
secure  in  its  power  and  position,  that  it  can  sometimes  fi*id  her  nature  chastened  and  beautified  by  suffering, 
afford  to  shock  the  general  consciousness  by  its  sur-  The  novel  has  the  merit  of  touching  deeply  many  of 
prising  manifestations.  Mrs.  Craven  began  her  history  better  feelings  of  the  soul ;  it  is  well  and  clearly 
well,  and  carried  it  ably  through  the  first  volume ;  but  written  ;  and  the  style  is  so  uncommon  as  to  commend 
the  second  did  not  seem  to  us  to  possess  the  same  degree 
of  merit.  In  the  first  portion  of  the  narrative  we 
appeared  to  read  the  heart  bereft  of  its  usual  w’raps  and 
folds  ;  in  the  second  it  was  more  the  usual  question  of 
clothes.  That  is  the  only  blot  upon  an  otherwise  singular 
and  clever  story. 

Cross-purposes  in  love  the  world  has  become  pretty 
well  used  to,  at  least  in  novels ;  but  the  incidents  in 
Mrs.  Cmven’s  volumes,  though  few,  are  not  quite  of  the 
hackneyed  type.  The  subject  of  the  narrative,  who  is 
supposed  to  unravel  her  own  life’s  mystery,  is  a  young 
and  eminently  beautiful  Italian  lady.  Her  mother 
was  a  widow  of  two-and- thirty,  and  the  story  opens 
when  this  lady  married,  for  the  second  time,  a  distin¬ 
guished  barrister,  Fabrizio  dei  Monti,  who  had  rendered 
•her  signal  services  in  certain  law-suits.  Her  mother 
left  on  record  the  following  picture  of  the  heroine ; — 

“  Her  tall,  supple  figure  towers  above  me  by  a  hand- 
breadth  ;  her  great  brown  eyes  are  generally  rather 
languidly  sweet,  but  any  suri)rise  or  sudden  great 
emotion  kindles  in  them  a  fire  of  astonishing  expression 
and  brilliancy  ;  her  hair  of  that  fair  gold,  as  remarkable 
as  it  is  seldom  seen  in  our  climate,  is  parted  on  her 
white,  fair  brow,  with  which  her  perfect  nose  forms  one 
straight  line ;  and  her  profile  would  be  irreproachable  if 
her  mouth  were  not  larger  than  is  classically  allowed. 

But  this  defect  is  redeemed  by  its  expressiveness,  which 
is  sometimes  so  grave  and  serious  as  to  make  one 
anxious,  but  as  often  is  half-open  with  a  baby’s  smile, 
or  laughing  heartily  like  a  peasant,  and  showing  both 
rows  of  her  beautiful  little  white  teeth.”  The  troubles 
of  this  “  thing  of  beauty  ”  began  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Duke  of  Valenzano,  a  client  of  Fabrizio’s,  who 
proposes  for  the  barrister’s  lively  step-daughter. 

He  is  eventually  accepted,  and  bears  away  his  bride  to 
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MINOR  NOTICE. 

A  Mamial  of  Fret- cutting  and  Wood-carving.  By  Major- 
General  Sir  Thomas  Seaton,  K.C.B.  With  Diagrams. 
(London :  Routledge  and  Sons.  1875). — This  little  book,  which 
is  strictly  confined  to  its  specific  subject,  is  very  modestly  put 
forward  by  the  author,  and  will,  w’e  think,  be  welcome  to 
many.  It  is  addressed  to  boys,  or  rather  to  young  people,  and 
we  believe  this  art  of  fret-cutting  has  become  rather  a  fashion¬ 
able  amusement  of  late.  Of  course  Sir  Thomas  Seaton  is  an 
accomplished  amateur,  and  so  he  gives  his  instructions  from 
the  point  of  view  most  useful  to  other  amateurs,  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  he  advises  to  place  themselves  under  professional  masters 
if  they  wish  to  attain  to  any  perfection. 

IIow  the  author  came  to  employ  himself  in  this  way,  and  to 
write  this  little  book,  he  relates  in  the  preface.  Having  been 
induced  to  seek  a  change  of  air  in  a  milder  climate,  and  under 
brighter  skies  than  we  have  in  England,  he  found  himself  in  a 
picturesque  old  town  in  France,  cut  off  from  his  home  re¬ 
sources  of  farm  and  garden,  and  soon  found  time  rather  heavy 
on  his  hands.  “I  was  greatly  puzzled.  Carpentry  and 
joinery,  at  which  I  had  worked,  I  had  not  room  for,  and  there 
were  other  insuperable  objections.  One  day,  whilst  thinking 
over  the  matter,  an  old  resident,  and  subsequently  warm 
friend,  called,  and  casually  mentioned  fret-cutting  and  wood¬ 
carving,  and  it  instantly  struck  me  I  had  found  what  I 
wanted.”  The  first  thing  to  get  was  a  sawing-table,  with  saws 
and  patterns,  and  he  very  soon  found  an  absorbing  interest  in 
the  pursuit,  so  that  from  less  to  more,  meeting  with  good  in¬ 
structors,  the  author  became  very  expert  and  mastered  all  the 
difficulties,  which  really  do  not  seem  to  be  half  so  great  as  we 
might  expect.  He  afterwards  had  the  “  good  fortune  to  meet 
that  great  friend  of  all  English  boys,  Mr.  lioutledge,”  and  so 
became  an  author  on  the  subject. 

Looking  carefully  through  this  “  Manual  of  \Vood-Carviug,” 
we  find  it  very  fully  and  ably  doue  within  a  certain  limit. 
The  uses  of  all* the  tools  are  clearly  conveyed  in  words,  a  thing 
not  very  easily  done  sometimes,  and  the  mechanical  difficulties, 
with  the  methods  of  treatment  whereby  they  may  be  over¬ 
come,  are  succinctly  explained.  It  is  evident  Sir  Thomas 
Seaton  takes  great  pleasure  in  the  occupation,  and  he  manages 
to  communicate  the  feeling  to  his  readers,  and  if  he  had  only 
been  a  little  of  an  artist  to  begin  with,  the  book  would  have 
left  nothing  to  desire.  As  it  is,  wonderful  to  say,  he  seems 
never  to  have  had  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  and  is  quite  helpless 
in  maliing  the  simplest  pattern  or  even  in  explaining  himself 
by  diagram  ;  nay,  he  is  evidently  unacquainted  even  with  the 
means  of  enlarging  or  diminishing  a  design  by  dividing  it  and 
the  proposed  size  into  so  many  equal  squares  by  pencil  and 
compass,  and  he  explains  at  great  length,  how  this  can  be 
done  by  folding  the  drawing  or  design  across  and  across  both 
ways,  and  so  on.  This  ‘’rule  of  thumb”  method  can,  of 
course,  only  be  applied  when  the  design  is  to  be  transferred 
(enlarged  or  diminished)  to  another  piece  of  paper  which  can 
be  folded  again  and  again  in  the  same  manner,  but  by  using 
compasses  and  pencil  the  design  can  be  at  once  drawn  on  the 
wood. 

In  these  days  of  Schools  of  Art,  the  writer  of  a  manual  on 
such  a  matter  as  wood-carving  so  completely  outside  in 
sketching  and  designing  is  a  sort  of  phenomenon.  He  says  in 
his  preface,  “This  little  manual  on  fret-cutting  and  wood¬ 
carving  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a  scientific  work,  or  as 
having  any  pretensions  thereto.”  We  do  not  see  how  anyone, 
boy  or  man,  could  look  upon  it  as  a  scientific  work,  but  we 
can  very  well  understimd  that  the  subject  ought  to  have  been 
treated  as  an  art.  Indeed,  without  treating  it  artistically, 
there  is  little  to  recommend  fret-cutting  and  wood-carving, 
and  without  giving  the  pattern,  or  the  taste  displayed  iu  the 
design  to  bo  cut  any  importance,  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  any  other  manual  labour. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  not  know  very  exactly  what  tha 
term  fret-cutting  means.  It  is  elaborating  by  means  of  fine 
saws  the  open-work  wo  see  on  many  pianos  and  on  other 
pieces  of  decorative  furniture.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  intri¬ 
cate  delicacy  of  this  species  of  ornament  as  practised  at 
Sorrento,  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  articles,  such  as  table 
stands  for  music  and  reading  easels ;  and  a  few  of  the  designs 
copied  from  Sorrento  work  or  from  our  beat  piano  panels 
would  have  given  the  book  much  additional  value.  Fret¬ 
cutting,  however,  is  but  a  small  and  inferior  part  of  the  art 
of  wood-carving,  and  if  the  illustrations  of  this  more  important 
division  of  the  book  had  been  equal  to  the  mechanical  know¬ 
ledge  and  literary  explicitness  of  the  text,  the  manual  would 
have  been  much  more  perfect. 


ART. 


EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

The  encouragement  given  by  these  exhibitions  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  work  in  black  and  white  ought  to  exercise  a  good 
influence  upon  English  Art  study.  At  present,  it  must  be 
confessed,  our  painters  do  not  show  much  inclination  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  Gallerv,  and  so  far  as  native  talent  is  concerned 
the  strength  of  the  collection  is  supplied  by  the  professed 
students  of  this  particular  branch  of  Art.  The  exhibition 
is,  in  fact,  in  great  part,  upon  designs  already  familiar  by 
means  of  wood  engraving,  and  in  this  way  we  find  ourselves 
brought  to  a  review  of  the  merits  of  recent  illustrations  for 
books  and  magazines.  Here,  too,  the  influence  may  possibly 
be  for  good.  By  submitting  their  work  seriously  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  these  artists  acknowledge  a  willingness  to  be  j  udged  by 
something  higher  than  a  merely  popular  standard.  They  ac¬ 
cept  the  obligation  to  produce  work  that  shall  be  more  than  an 
appropriate  illustration  to  a  commonplace  story,  and  undertake, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  able,  to  make  it  worthy  of  their  art.  There 
are  examples  in  the  collection  that  would  stand  this  test,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  large  amount  of  work  scarcely 
offering  any  justification  for  .its  presence  here — work  that 
would  seem  to  have  been  executed  with  little  thought  of 
other  requirements  than  those  of  the  story  to  which  it  was 
attached. 

The  exhibition  as  a  whole  would  have  been  very  much  more 
interesting  if  it  had  contained  a  greater  number  of  studies  and 
fewer  of  these  popular  designs.  So  long  as  the  Gallery  is 
crowded  with  book  illustrations  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
these  exhibitions  will  take  a  very  high  place,  for  in  this  way 
they  will  only  repeat  in  miniature  and  in  monochrome  the 
trivial  successes  of  the  Royal  .-Veademy.  The  appetite  for  book 
illustrations  directly  encourages  that*  choice  of  inappropriate 
subject  which  has  always  stood  in  the  way  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  English  Art ;  and  if  the  Gallery  is  to  be  an- 
mially  given  over  to  designs  from  the  llludrated  London 
News,  the  (iraphic,  and  the  Magazines,  those  exhibitions 
will  have  no  other  effect  than  to  foster  a  very  poor,  albeit 
very  popular,  order  of  artistic  production.  What  we  desire 
to  see  more  of  are  the  studies  made  by  painters  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  pictures.  If  those  who  make  these  studies 
could  be  induced  to  contribute  them,  and  if  others  who 
do  not  could  be  persuaded  by  example  to  adopt  the  plan,  our 
native  Art  would  be  strengthened  in  all  the  qualities  of  sound 
workmanship.  But  so  far  the  Exhibitions  in  Black  and  White, 
of  which  this  is  the  third,  have  been  almost  barren  of  true 
studies.  Last  year  Mr.  Leighton  contributed  two  small  but 
exquisitely  finished  drawings,  but  this  year  he  contributes 
nothing.  Nor  do  wo  find  from  other  hands  anything  to 
correspond  to  the  beautifnl  drawings  left  to  us  by 
the  early  masters  of  painting.  Among  the  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  painter’s  work  that  occur  to  us  is  the  large  land¬ 
scape  study  (.’152)  by  T.  Aumonier,  called  the  “Thames  at 
Great  Marlow.”  This,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is  a  study  for 
the  artist’s  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
very  powerful  and  beautiful  drawing.  The  artist  has  ex¬ 
hausted  the  resources  of  light  and  shade  in  the  definition  of  his 
subject.  There  is  no  attempt  to  give  by  artifice  any  of  the 
effects  that  belong  properly  to  colour,  and  by  this  fact  alone 
the  drawing  is  distinguished  from  a  large  number  in  the 
Gallery,  llut  for  the  very  reason  that  the  performance  is 
strictly  kept  within  the  resources  of  the  particular  art  its  effect 
is  stronger  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained.  Near  it  hangs  a 
study  of  sea  in  twilight  (244),  by  Colin  Hunter,  executed  also 
in  charcoal,  and  possessing  strong  claims  to  be  judged  by  the 
same  high  standard.  We  look  almost  in  vain  for  any  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  figure  or  the  face  which  should  correspond  with 
these  studies  of  landscape.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
head  in  black  chalk  (283)  by  Louisa  Starr,  a  graceful  if  not  a 
strong  performance,  and  a  study  of  a  face  in  profile  (177)  by 
Emile  Levy,  the  Gallery  contains  scarcely  anything  that  can  be 
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interpreted  ns  pure  Art  exercise,  made  simply  for  the  purposes 
of  study.  But  this  little  sketch  by  M.  Levy  is  indeed  a  re¬ 
markable  performance.  It  shows  an  understanding*  of  the 
delicacies  of  light  and  shade  which  is  not,  so  far  as  we  have 
discovered,  exhibited  in  any  other  example  in  the  room,  and  it 
suggests,  in  its  system  of  modelling,  the  tine  perception  and 
delicate  executive  power  shown  in  some  of  the  drawings  of 
Italian  painters.  '1  he  face,  which  is  that  of  a  boy,  is  taken 
with  an  expression  of  laughter  on  the  countenance ;  and 
instead  of  this  disturbance  of  the  features  leaving  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  disorder,  the  artist  has  so  distributed  the  light  and 
shade  as  to  produce  an  effect  evenly  balanced  and  harmonious. 

For  the  other  drawings  to  be  mentioned  we  may  accept  the 
order  of  the  catalogue.  “  La  Devideuse  ”  (34),  a  study  in 
charcoal  by  L.  Lhermette,  has  been  made  in  preparation  for  a 
picture  that  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Gallery  of  French  Artists, 
m  Bond  Street.  M.  Lhermette  works  in  charcoal  with  a  true 
feeling  for  the  value  and  capabilities  of  his  material,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  examples  he  contributes  to  the 
exhibition.  The  whole  composition  has  been  considered, 
and  the  force  of  the  separate  parts  carefully  calculated  and 
the  precise  depth  of  tone  rightly  assigned  to  them.  The 
feeling  of  satisfaction  with  which  we  examine  this  design  is 
explained  when  we  compare  its  method  with  that  of  others, 
and  note  the  minute  and  subtle  gradations  of  shadow  which 
the  artist  has  introduced.  As  giving  greater  force  to  the  face 
we  may  direct  attention  to  the  drawing  of  nn  old  peasant 
woman  of  Finisterre  (226),  where  the  definition  of  the  features 
is  of  extraordinary  force  and  tenderness.  The  treatment  of 
expression  in  the  countenance  is  pathetic  by  its  very  simplicity, 
and  the  realisation  of  subordinate  details  in  the  design — as, 
for  instance,  the  jar  standing  on  the  table — are  altogether 
masterly  in  the  particular  style.  The  last  example  we  shall 
notice  by  this  artist  is  a  sketch  of  a  street  in  Landemau, 
Brittany  (311).  It  is  specially  remarkable  for  the  power 
displayed  within  very  narrow  limits.  There  are  no  sudden  or 
strong  contrasts  of  brightness  and  shade,  but  selecting  an 
effect  of  light  in  which  nothing  is  sharply  defined,  the  artist 
has  given  all  the  modelling  of  his  subject  by  the  most  delicate 
means.  He  has  had  the  gift  to  perceive  and  the  skill  to 
express  all  the  minute  distinctions  of  tone  included  within 
these  very  moderate  dimensions,  and  the  interest  be  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  to  his  work  renders  it  a  fitting  model  to 
many  artists  who  have  rashly  employed  all  the  resources  of 
their  art  without  so  strong  an  effect.  Mr.  Small  is  an  artist 
who  relies  upon  the  strongest  contrasts,  but  bis  perception,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  genuine,  and  the  drawing  of  “A  Ploughing 
Match”  (65)  is  a  good  example  of  his  manner.  A  belter 
style  is  shown  in  the  drawing  of  figure  and  landscape  (78)  by 
F.  J.  Skill,  executed  in  pencil  with  much  force  and  beauty. 
For  examples  of  careful  drawing  with  the  pen  we  may  turn  to 
the  two  studies  of  landscape  by  Edwin  Edwards;  or  for 
striking  effect  to  the  Punch  illustrations  by  Hu  Maurier.  The 
pencil  sketches’"  (185)  by  George  McCulloch  are  deserving 
of  attention  for  the  modelling  of  small  nude  figures  ;  and  the 
portrait  of  Miss  Maurice  (404),  by  E.  Hill,  is  a  good  example 
of  finished  work  in  black  and  white.  The  series  of  biblical 
subjects  contributed  by  M.  Bida  will  be  a  disappointment  to 
those  who  know  his  work  only  through  etching.  In  the 
original  they  appear  comparatively  weak  and  spiritless,  the 
execution  being  elaborate,  but  scarcely  impressive.  One  of 
the  best  drawings  in  the  Gallery  for  scientific  application  of 
the  laws  of  light  aud  shade  is  “  The  Wassail  Bowl  ”  (374),  by 
H.  Marks,  A.K.A.  It  is  indeed  in  every  respect  an  admirable 
performance,  and  ought  to  set  au  example  to  ether  painters. 
The  etchings  in  the  collection  are  numerous  and  gooa,  one  of 
the  finest  neing  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Martineau,  by  llajou, 
after  the  picture  by  Watts. 


MUSIC. 


“  LOHENGRIN  ”  AT  DRURY  LANE. 

The  performance  of  Wagner’s  celebrated  opera  at  Drury 
Lane,  which  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  has  fully  justified 
the  expectation  expressed  in  our  notice  of  the  same  work  when 
produced  at  Covent  Garden— that  is,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
latter  in  almost  every  respect.  The  chorus,  although  by  no 
means  unexceptionable,  acquitted  itself  of  its  extremely  difficult 
task  not  without  credit.  Slight  inaccuracies  of  intonation  are 
but  too  easily  explained  by  the  Herculean  task  the  choralists  of 
our  operas  have  to  perform  every  week.  Great  praise  also  is 
due  to  the  orchestra,  although  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
detail  before  the  performance  can  be  called  finished.  Parti¬ 
cularly  the  brass  must  be  toned  down,  which  at  present  is  apt 
to  overpower  the  strings  in  forte  passages.  Wagner,  compared 
with  the  older  masters,  uses  the  brass  with  great  freedom  ; 
but  all  the  more  care  is  required  on  the  conductor’s  part  to 


prevent  its  preponderance  over  the  other  instruments— a  pre¬ 
ponderance  certainly  never  intended  by  Wagner,  who,  to  use 
a  pictorial  simile,  is  fond  of  deep  but  not  of  loud  colours.  Of 
the  solo  singers  we  shall  speak  presently  at  greater  length. 
At  present  we  wish  to  state  that,  as  a  whole,  the  per¬ 
formance  at  Drury  Lane  may  be  called  satisfactory, 
a  result  undoubtedly  mainly  due  to  the  laudable  energy  of 
Sir  Michael  Costa.  The  merits  of  this  eminent  conductor 
appeared  in  a  most  brilliant  light  on  the  occasion.  The 
whole  performance  was  marked  by  a  preciseness  of  execu¬ 
tion  such  ns  only  the  most  experienced  leadership  can  obtain. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  elaborate  finales  of  the  first 
and  second  acts,  which  at  the  first  Covent  Garden  per¬ 
formances  were  lost  in  a  chaos  of  sounds.  It  is  true  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  well-known  faults  of  Sir  Michael  were 
not  absent.  Amongst  these  we  count  first  of  all  the  wilful¬ 
ness,  not  to  say  whimsicality,  in  his  choice  of  tempo.  Some  of 
the  finest  passages  of  Wagner’s  broad  melody  were  hurried 
over  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner,  as,  for  instance,  Elsa’s 
song  on  the  balcony,  and  the  beginning  of  her  duet  with 
Lohengrin  in  the  third  act.  The  whole  introduction  suffered 
under  the  same  disadvantage,  the  ecstatic  character  of  that 
marvellous  rendering  of  mystic  devotion  being  almost  lost 
in  this  manner.  That  the  finer  emotional  niumces  were  to  a 
great  extent  disregarded  need  hardly  be  added.  These  are  at 
no  time  Sir  Michael  Costa’s  fortes  and  we  have  remarked 
on  former  occasions  that  the  entering  fully  into  Wagner’s 
intentions  requires  a  study  such  as  can  hardly  be  expected 
from  a  muen  occupied  operatic  conductor.  This  (it  is 
true  by  no  means  unimportant)  drawback  ought  there¬ 
fore  not  to  blind  us  to  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture. 
Another  fault  that  might  be  found  with  Sir  JMichael  Costa 
is  the  liberty  he  has  taken  with  the  score  in  reducing  it  to 
the  ordinary  size  of  an  acting  opera.  .  The  necessity  of  this 
shortening  process,  under  the  circumstances,  we  will  not  abso¬ 
lutely  deny  ;  and  we  were,  for  instance,  not  sorry  to  miss  the 
repeated  call  of  the  herald  in  the  first  act.  But  what  was  the 
use  of  cutting  off  a  very  few  bars  of  Telramund’s  threatening 
prophecy  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  which 
bars  are,  moreover,  harmonically  necessary  as  a  transition  from 
F  sharp  minor  to  the  a  chord  of  the  trumpets  at  the  opening 
of  the  second  scene.  The  time  gained  by  this  omission  cannot 
amount  to  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  with  this  gain 
the  loss  of  continuity  is  altogether  out  of  proportion. 

Turning  now  to  the  cast,  we  must  express  upon  the  whole 
our  highest  approbation.  Two  of  the  characters  were  rendered 
in  a  manner  unequalled  by  anything  we  have  seen  on  the 
German  stage,  one  of  them  bein^  an  absolute  masterpiece  of 
dramatic  art  both  in  acting  and  singing.  We  are  speaking  of 
Mdlle.  Titiens’  Ortrud,  a  most  difficult,  and  in  the  ordinary 
sense  ungrateful,  part.  But  Mdlle.  Titiens  had  thoroughly 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  composer's  creation.  The  grand 
sides  of  the  character,  indomitable  pride  and  relentless  hatred, 
were  insisted  upon  in  a  manner  at  once  bold  and  thoroughly 
artistic.  Ortrud’s  wild,  revengeful  invocation  of  the  gods  of 
her  country,  followed  immediately  by  feigned  submissiou  to 
the  unsuspecting  Elsa,  was  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  art.  A 
slip  of  the  memory  in  her  duet  with  Elsa  we  willingly 
overlook. 

All  but  equal  praise  is  due  to  the  impersonation  of  Elsa  by 
Mdme.  Nilsson.  Her  poetic  appearance,  combined  with  her 
beautiful  voice,  qualify  her  for  the  part  in  the  most  eminent 
degree.  At  the  same  time,  she  has  preserved  amidst  the 
routine  of  Italian  opera,  a  certain  naiveii  of  impulse  which  is  ■ 
particularly  charming  in  a  creation  so  freshly  spontaneous  as 
Elsa.  As  particularly  excellent  we  mention  her  narration  of 
the  vision  in  the  first  act,  and  the  song  in  the  balcony,  already 
mentioned,  in  the  second.  We  were  less  pleased  with  the  whole 
effect  of  the  grand  duet  in  the  last  act,  but  this  was  greatly 
due  to  Mdme.  Nilsson's  partner  in  that  duet.  For  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Signor  Campanini’s  Lohengrin  is,  upon  the 
whole,  thoroughly  disappointing,  the  more  so  as  one  might 
expect  him  to  be  the  representative  par  excellence  of  that  role. 
It  was  he  who  created  the  part  at  Bologna,  and  afterwards 
performed  it  with  great  success  in  America.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  neither  physically  nor  intellectually  he  is  at 
all  equal  to  his  task.  Lohengrin  not  only  requires  a  powerful 
voice,  but  it  also  requires  a  force  of  declamatory  accent  rarely 
found  amongst  Italian  singers,  and  almost  entirely  wanting  in 
Signor  Campanini.  We  refrain  from  entering  into  the  details 
of  a  rendering  so  little  satisfactory  as  a  whole  ;  but  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  speak  the  plain  truth  about  a  fact, 
the  concealment  of  which  might,  for  the  stated  reasons,  lead 
the  hearer  to  a  misconception  of  the  character  itself.  Herr 
Behrens  was  on  excellent  king  Henry ;  he  sang  and  “  looked  ” 
the  part  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  taste.  Signor  Galassi’s 
Telramund  was  somewhat  wanting  in  dignity,  but  his  fine 
voice  showed  to  great  advantage  in  the  duet  of  the  second  act, 
which  bad,  however,  been  curtailed  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  Herald  of  Signor  Costa  was  fair,  but  not  remarkable. 
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The  success  of  the  work  was,  if  possible,  still  more  marked, 
though  perhaps  less  boisterous,  than  at  Covent  Garden.  It  was, 
moreover,  satisfactory  to  notice  the  energy  with  which  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  unruly  “  gods  ”  at  interrupting  the  course  of  the 
action  by  untimely  applau.se  of  the  singers  were  checked  by  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  audience.  Henceforth  it  cannot  bo 
doubted  that  Wagner’s  Lohengrin  ha.s  taken  a  decided  hold  of 
the  English  public,  an  event  brought  about  entirely  by  the 
beauty  of  the  work  itself,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  or  indifference 
of  most  organs  of  the  Press.  Whether  this  hold  will  be  lasting 
enough  to  raise  the  opera  itself  somewhat  above  the  level  of 
a  fashionable  pastime,  as  which  it  has  been  considered  hitherto 
exclusively,  remains  to  be  seen.  E.  IIueffer. 


FRENCH  PLAYS — CRITERION  THEATRE. 


After  being  represented  for  a  week,  M.  Vogel’s  opera,  “  La 
Filleule  du  Koi,”  has  been  shifted.  No  one  will  be  disposed 
to  regret  it.  “  Girotle-Girofla,”  its  substitute,  could  not  have 
been  better  chosen,  and,  judging  from  the  success  which 
greeted  the  reproduction  of  this  well-known  work,  there  seems 
to  be  still  a  long  career  of  popularity  in  it,  in  spite  of  its 
previous  production  here  both  in  French  and  English.  We 


previous  production  here  both  in  French  and  English.  We 
will  not  speak  of  a  composition  which  has  already  been 
noticed  in  these  columns.  “  Girofl^-GiroHa,”  like  most  of 
M.  Lecocq’s  productions,  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being 
his  own ;  bis  music  is  neither  over-refined  nor  over-clever,  but 
it  is  his  own  property.  All  we  can  say  is  that  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  fun,  set  to  exhilarating  music,  cannot  do  better  than 
go  to  hear  M.  Lecocq’s  work.  The  interpretation  is  what  it 
originallv  was,  the  ca'<t,  with  one  exception,  being  that  which 
**  created  ”  the  piece,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  such  a 
company  as  now  holds  the  Criterion  Theatre  cannot  but  do 
justice  to  its  reputation. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


The  mercantile  failures  which  have  occurred  since  our  last, 
affecting  more  than  one  important  branch  of  commerce,  demand 
notice,  not  only  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  liabilities 
of  the  firms  who  have  suspended  payment,  but  also  by  reason 
of  the  influence  they  are  likely  to  exert  on  the  course  of  trade 
generally.  The  most  important  at  present  announced  is  that 
of  a  Manchester  firm  trading  principally  to  India  and  South 
America  in  cotton  fabric-s ;  and  as  their  indebtedness  is  set  down 
at  three  millions,  and  has  already  affected  two  or  three  minor 


houses  who  have  also  succumb^^  it  is  well  to  examine  the 
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causes  which  have  led  to  this  collapse.  The  extraordinary 
increase  during  this  year  in  the  shipments  of  cottons  to 
our  Eastern  Empire  has  been  generally  the  cause  for 
much  comment  among  those  who  were  in  a  position 
to  know  that  but  little,  if  any,  profit  accrued  to  the  ex¬ 
porters  from  these  consignments,  and  this  is  now  naturally 
set  down  as  the  reason,  or  at  any  rate  the  principal  one,  for  the 
largest  of  the  failures  under  notice.  We  incline,  however,  to 
the  opinion  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  entirely  to  this  cause 
that  they  are  to  be  imputed,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  in  the 
present  day,  with  the  facilities  which  exist  in  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  and  speedy  transit,  so  much  harm  can  be  done  as 
in  the  olden  times  of  ten  years  since,  when  the  Cape  had  to 
be  rounded,  and  the  nearest  point  of  wire  was  in  Egypt.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  with  the  East  is 
carried  on  by  barter,  and  with  a  loss  on  imports  of  jute,  silk, 
and  tea,  and  on  exports  from  this  country  of  cotton  and  wool¬ 
len  goods  ;  it  was  a  case  of  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends 
with  a  vengeance.  There  is  still,  however,  one  other  element 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with 

the  losses.  It  is,  that  the  very  facilities  which 

primd  facie  would  be  generally  regarded  as  tending  to  re¬ 
duce  losses  to  the  lowest  point — namely,  speedy  communica¬ 
tion  both  for  orders  and  goods,  have  provea  in  many  cases  to 
be  the  actual  foundation  of  much  of  the  loss  that  has  been 
incurred.  For  instance,  a  shipping  house  receives  an  order  by 
tele^ph  from  its  correspondents  in  the  East  to  ship  a  given 
nunmer  of  pieces  of  certain  grey  shirtings,  with  a  notification 
that  the  price  there  has  risen  say  perchance  two  annas  or  more  per 
piece.  t)f  course  speed  is  used  to  get  off  the  order  as  quickly 
as  possible  ;  but  not  content  with  the  actual  execution  of  the 
oraer,  an  additional  quantity  is  shipped  on  speculation.  The 
quantity  ordered  is  sold  probably  oefore  its  arrival  by  the 
consignees,  but  perchance  the  balance  sent  on  consignment 
remains  on  the  market  for  weeks  or  months,  and  is  then  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  a  considerable  loss  to  the  shipper.  The 
heavily  adulterated  state  of  great  quantities  of  the  fabric 
made  for  the  Indian  and  Chinese  market  does  not 
permit  of  any  delay  either  in  the  transit  or  in  warehouse  out 
there,  and  as  now;  native  manufacturers  compete  with  us  on 
their  own  ground,  losses,  instead  of  diminishing,  increase.  And 
as  these  losses  have  been  piling  up,  more  caution  has  been 


AS  xuessrs.  isanaerson  s  laimre  lockea  up  one  channel  for  the 
outlet,  another  had  to  be  found,  but  this  is  not  so  easy  in 
suspicious  times — hence  the  suspensions. 

In  the  case  of  the  house  engaged  in  the  iron  trade,  its  failure 
has  not  been  unexpected  since  the  collapse  of  the  Aberdare 
Company,  and  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  difficulty  in  placing 
on  this  market  American  railway  bonds  received  in  payment 
of  shipments  of  iron  rails.  The  ramifications  of  modern  com¬ 
merce  have  perhaps  never  been  so  well  exemplified  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Aberdare  Company — a  company  of  which  the  pro¬ 
prietors  had  for  many  years  the  credit  of  being  very  wealthy, 
and  undoubtedly  possessed  great  power.  It  is  ultimately  dis¬ 
covered  to  have  been  sustaining  a  loss  on  each  year’s  working, 
and  had  been  engaged  in  bill  transactions  to  an  immense  amount 
(of  a  pig  upon  pork  ”  character),  and  then  suddenly  fails,  and 
brings  down  with  it  the  medium  through  which  a  great  part 
of  their  paper  had  been  floated.  This  of  necessity  leads  to 
further  complications  among  the  smaller  fry,  and  so  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone  is  laid  for  what  would  be,  in  times  of  dear  money, 
a  panic.  There  is,  happily,  less  reason  to  fear  such  will  be  the 
case  now ;  and,  although  further  suspensions  are  certain  to 
take  place,  the  mischief  cannot  be  anything  like  so  wide¬ 
spread  and  disastrous  ns  nine  years  ago. 

As  to  the  ertect  these  commercial  disasters  may  have  gene¬ 
rally,  it  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  Joint  Stock  banka  and 
discount  houses  will  be  large  losers ;  but  whether  they  will 
Imve  the  courage  to  reduce  their  dividends  in  consequence 
time  will  show,  and  soon  now — the  end  of  the  half-year  being 
close  at  hand.  Why  reduce  their  reserve  funds  to  continue 
to  pay  in  most  cases  tremendous  dividends  ?  Far  better  would 
it  be  to  wipe  ofl’  the  deficit  from  profit  and  loss  account,  in  lieu 
of  infringing  on  that  which  is  certainly  not  too  large  at  the 
present  time.  The  general  trading  public,  it  may  be  fairly 
said,  come  ofl',  if  not  altogether  scatheless,  with  but  little  harm, 
and  this  must  necessarily  be  a  source  of  satisfaction.  What¬ 
ever  further  complications  may  come  (and  some  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  inevitable),  we  think  any  fear  of  a  panic  groundless, 
and  the  “  weeding  out  ”  will  cleanse  and  purify  the  commer¬ 
cial  atmosphere,  the  only  cause  for  regret  being  that  similar 
results  cannot  ensue  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  enable  a 
little  whitewashing  to  be  performed  among  the  ‘‘wreckers,” 
“  riggers,”  et  hoc  tjenue  ovme  of  that  establishment. 

The  efl'ects  of  the  latest  announced  failures  in  Manchester 
will  perhaps,  although  they  are  for  smaller  amounts  than  those 
which  have  taken  place  here,  produce  more  damage  to  the 
manufacturing  and  genuine  commercial  community  than  will 
be  the  case  in  I^ondon.  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  when 
the  foundation  gives  way  on  which  a  number  of  small  houses 
are  built,  the  result  of  the  crash  will  depend  greatly  on  the 
material  of  which  the  foundation  is  made,  and,  consequently, 
how  far  the  dragging-down  is  to  be  carried  on.  It  is  stated, 
and  with  great  circumstantiality,  that  the  majority  of  the 
smaller  firtns  who  have  suspended  have  been  brought  into 
their  present  p»«ition  by  accepting  bills  for  Collie  and  Com¬ 
pany  without  having  any  “  cover.’’  Now,  when  the  drawer 
fails,  the  onus  is  cast  on  the  acceptor  to  provide  funds  to  retire 
the  bills,  but  as  that  is  impossible,  the  crash  comes  and  all  go 
down  like  a  pack  of  cards.  The  system  is  best  described  as  an 
iniquitous  one,  and  it  is  no  loss,  but  rather  a  positive  gain,  to 
trade  when  this  weediug-out  is  efficiently  performed,  and,  as 
far  as  can  be  judged,  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  being  so  in 
this  instance. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manusenpte. 
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A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  partlcnlar  perwn  la  no  doubt  a  (th«)retlcally) 
remote  continjfcncy ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  (3hina,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sue*  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


JJ^AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 


COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1875. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  Ist  and  3rd  class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in 
force  from  May  16th  to  the  31st  October,  1875. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Ih*ogrammes  issued  by  the  Company. 
Derby,  May,  1875.  JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 


•  TRUSTKES  XSV  t  DIRKCTOR*. 

*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  M.  E.  Manulcn,  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  E^.  *t  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8.S. 

t  John  Brown,  E^.  *t  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P,  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  lago,  Esej.  *  James  White,  Esq. 

•  Andrew  Johnston,  E«q.,  J.P.  f  Major  J,  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mntnal  Assurance  with  Guiuantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  Is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £Ct,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Firms  free  on  application  to  Mr,  W,  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1875. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  Srd  clas.}  Tourist  Tickets  will  be 
in  force  from  May  15  to  October  31,  1875. 

For  particulars  see  Time  Tables  and  ^^ogrammes  issued  by  the  Company. 
London,  King's  Cross  Station.  HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.— Conductor,  Mr.  W.  G. 

CUSINS.— St.  James’s  Hall.— SEVENTH  CONCERT,  Monday,  June  21st, 
8  o’clock.  Selection  from  the  music  to  Shakespeare's  Tempest  (Arthur  S. 
Sullivan)  ;  concerto  in  G,  for  pianoforte  (Be*  thoven).  Signor  Lodovico  Breitner 
(his  second  appearance) ;  Italian  symphony  (Mendelssohn) ;  solos  for  pianoforte 
(Chopin),  pianoforte.  Signor  Lodovico  Breitner  ;  overture,  Tannhauser  (Wagner). 
Vocalist,  Mdlle.  Varesi  (by  permission  of  J.  H.  Mapleson,  Esq.). — Stalls,  sofa,  or 
balcony,  lOj.  6</. ;  balainy,  reserved,  7s.;  unreserved,  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  Stanley 
Lucas,  Weber  A  Co.,  84  New  Bond  Street,  W. ;  usual  agents,  and  Austin's 
Ticket  Office,  St.  James’s  Hall. 


ANNUAL  RECEIl’TS  .)f  the  BIRKBECK 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


T?IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  reRdv  to  be  advanced 

a’  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on ‘Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  SIX  PER  CENT.  Con¬ 
solidated  LOAN,  1870.  NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 
HALF-YEARLY  INTEREST  on  the  above  Bonds,  due  on  the  1st  July  next, 
will  be  paid  on  that  or  any  succeeding  day  at  the  Counting-house  of  Messrs.  J. 
Henry  ^hreider  A  Co.,  145  Leadenhall  Street,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  two 
o’clock. 

Tlie  Coupons  listed  and  arranged  in  numerical  order  must  bo  left  four  dear 
days  for  examination. 

DREYFUS  FRfeRES  ET  CIE., 

Paris,  June  14,  1875.  Agents  Finanders  da  (Jouvernement  du  Perou. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession,  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and  30 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month, 

With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  _ 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  FIVE  PER  CENT.  CON- 

SOLIDATkD  LOAN,  1872.  NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 
HALF-YEARLY  INTEREST  on  the  above  Bonds,  due  on  the  Ist  July  next, 
will  be  paid  on  that  or  any  sucoseding  day  at  the  Conn  ting-house  of  Messrs.  J. 
Henry  ^hroder  A  Co.,  145  Leadenhall  Street,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  two 
o’clock. 

The  (Coupons  listed  and  arranged  in  numerical  order  must  be  left  four  clear 
days  for  examinatior.  Bonds  for  the  Seventh  Half-yearly  Redemption,  at  par, 
amounting  to  £426,800,  will  be  drawn  on  the  Ist  July  next,  at  No.  145  I^eaden- 
hall  Street,  the  Offices  of  the  Agents  of  the  Financial  Agents  of  tbe  Government 
of  Peru.  The  numbers  of  the  ^nds  drawn  will  be  duly  advertised. 

DREYFUS  FRfeRES  ET  CIE., 

Paris,  June  14,  1876.  Agents  Financiers  du  Gouvernement  du  Perou. 


1:)1RKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  20  and  30  South 

-1-A  aranton  Buildinm.  Chanosrv  Lane. 


A  A  arapton  Buildings,  Chanosry  Lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  bo  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds,  and 
advances  made  thereon. 

Office  honrs.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,snd  on  Saturdays 
from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  fuil  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


^FHE  GUARANTEED  LOAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

-A  PISCO  TO  YCA  RAILWAY  COMPANY  OF  1869  FOR  £290.000. 

The  Coupons  for  the  HALF-YEARLY  DIVIDEND,  due  1st  July  next, 
together  with  the  Bonds  drawn  on  the  Ist  May  last  (thi*  numbers  of  which  have 
l)een  duly  advertised),  will  be  paid  on  and  after  the  1st  July  next,  at  the  Offices 
of  Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  A  Co.,  No.  145  Leadciiliall  Street. 

DREYFUS  FRERES  ET  CIE.. 

Paris,  June  14,  1875.  Agents  Financiers  du  Gobvernement  du  Perou. 


rpiIE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851).— The  late 

-A  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  his  Grace  on  behalf 
of  this  Hospital,  said  ; — "  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to  which 
this  Institution  is  speiiially  devoted.  I^om  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one 
long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — s  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingering  progrem  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Ctmld  tlie  greatness  of  the 
suffering  he  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its  seveiity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours — no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  omld  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they  would  think  all  they  possessed  a 
trifling  sacrifleo  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ;  and  yet 
they  know  that  these  sufferings  exist  as  surely  as  if  th<  y  were  spread  before  their 
eyes.  'This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  1  may  justly  ask  yonr  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the 
amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove." 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive 
kind. 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  8.W, 

Bankers -Messrs.  Coutts  A  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-patients’  Establishment  and  Office — 167  l*iocadilly  (opposite  to  Bond 
Street),  W. 


IVOIiTII  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  should  be  renewed  within  fifteen  dnys  from  the  24th  inst.  Receipts 
may  be  had  of  the  various  agencies  and  branches,  and  at  the  Head  (^ce. 
London-^1  Threadneeille  Street,  E.C. 

West  End  Office — 8  Waterloo  Place,  8.W. 

June,  1875. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Rstab- 

-L  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  A  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates 
of  premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  before  tbe  9th  July,  or 
the  some  will  berome  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OK  THE 


Portable  Cistern 
FUter. 


House  Cistern,  fitted 
with  a  Cistern  Filter, 


LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY’S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 


Charged  solely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever, 
superior  to  all  others.  Fide  Professor  Franhland’s  Reports  to  the  Registrar-General,  July 
Bill  1866,  November  1867.  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancet,  January  12,  1867.  Also  Testimonials 
fpi  from  Dr.  Hassall,  September  23,  1863;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

^  February  15,  1866,  and  December,  1872.  " 

Price  £1  103.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £l  5s.  to  £3. 

Patronised  and  used  by  Her  Ma^sty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Slite  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 
Barracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &c. 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  lOs.  6d.  and  21s.  each.  Pocket  Filters,  is.  6d.  and  6s.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  12s.  6d. 
These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office, 
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DU  BAIIRY’^  llEVALENTA  ARABIOA  CHOCOLATE. 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2i. ;  24  cups,  8i.  6d. ;  48  cuds  6*  *• 
288  cups,  ;  676  cups,  65t,  ’  *  * 

Du  BAKKY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregrnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  Improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  higlily  nomishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  St’ed  • 
2  lb.,  «i. }  fi  lb.,  60s. 

DEP6tS  :  DU  BARRy“F" CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  VeudOme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid  • 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and'at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

i.  V  Any  invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  mediciae,  inconvenience,  or 
erpense,  by  Uving  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhcca,  hemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrlis,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  bead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  bloofi,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  Inash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  brouchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  w’astlng  away.  Twenty -eight  years'  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  8U,000  cures  of  cases  oonsidercd  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  os  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


r ^URE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

^  From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Camplxill,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1859. 

“Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciate<l  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RBVAIJSNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  coses  of  indlgmtion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  8ha})e.  In  sliort,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  cffecta. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


HA'VT:  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  w’ords  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUTP-COLOUTRED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRF,SS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


pURE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

'<  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  lost  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  ociiuired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

{ireach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  lung  journeys  on  foot,  my  bead 
B  clear  and  my  memory  strengthenei).  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  tho  licnefits  of  yonr  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pninetto,  near  Monduvi.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Profeagor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  MVi/y  of  April  8,  1872;  ”I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 

Jtroservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalcnta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
our  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  w'ith  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  cihre  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restoml  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Metllcal  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  os  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNBFORD  Si  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  1<.  6J.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “  Twenty-sieven  years’  DYS- 

PEP8IA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  gr(‘atV<^u  and  inconvenience,  aud 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  v.’ceks’  time,  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IcONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cougb,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY'S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^Iu^Ire  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  oongh  have  b^n  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAM^  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frlmlcy.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.ITlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Briihan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  TABLET  is  famed  for  its 
delightful  Iragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  Skin. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  A  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles,  and  Sole 
Manufacturers  of  the  “  Lychnopiiylax,”  or  “Candlb  Guaud,”  effectually 
preventing  the  guttering  of  Caudles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehomemen,  and  others. 


Speedily  restored  to  its  original  color  and  beauty  by  using 

MRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER, 

A  delightfully  cooling  and  invigorating  lotion,  contains  no  dye,  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  the  most  delicate  skin.  It  stands  unrivalled  for  cleansing  ilie  head 
from  scurf,  allajing  irritation,  keeping  the  skin  of  tho  head  cool  and  moist,  and 
promoting  the  luxuriant  growtii  of  the  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  One  Shilling  each 
by  Chemists,  I'erruniers,  Ac.,  and  by  tlic  sole  proprietors, 

MILLARD  A  SONS,  44  BARBICAN,  LONDON. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TTrillTE'S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  ia  allowed  by 

V  T  upwards  of  5(H)  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  nH^uisito  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  case  and  closene-ss  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  tho  body  two  inches  below  the  liips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16s.,  21s.,  2lis.  6d.,  and  3U.  6d.;  postage  tree.  Double  ditto, 
81«.  6d.,  42«.,  aud  52i.  6</. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42«.  and  62s.  6d.\ 
postage  free. 

Post-offlee  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

Ti^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

-ALi  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  ca-«3  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4«.  6<f.,  7s.  6d.,  10«.,  and  IM. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and  OINTMENT.— In  spite  of 

all  competition  or  opposition  the  sterling  qualities  of  theso  remedies  have 
caused  them  to  maintain  the  first  p(jsition  as  Curative  and  Alleviating  Agents. 
No  other  remedies  so  quickly  and  effectually  cure  Diarrhoea,  Cramps,  Dysentery, 
and  all  bowel  complaints  of  a  similar  character.  In  the  most  acute  and  violent 
attacks  it  w’ill  be  found  that  no  matter  how  severe  the  vomiting  and  pain  may 
be,  that  the  brisk  and  frequent  friction  of  this  Ointment  into  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  and  abdominal  surface  will  allay  the  irritability  of  the  Stomach,  and 
soothe  the  pain  as  soon  os  the  vomiting,  Ac.,  has  ceased.  The  Pills  should  be 
taken  internally,  to  remove  away  any  Irritant  matter. 
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LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 


d^-A-ipxjE  ac  oo _ 

FAMILY  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

Families  requiring  Household  Linen  should  Inspect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  compare.  Superiority  of  make 
will  then  be  apparent.  Five  Hundred  Dosen  Table  Napkins  at  2s.  6d.  per  dosen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  6s.  6d.  each.  Damask 
Table  Cljths,  8  yards  long,  11s.  9d.  each ;  Napkins  to  match,  8s.  9d.  per  dozen.  Table  Cloths,  8^  yards  long,  l*3s.  9<l'. ;  4  yards 
long,  14s. ;  6  yards  long,  16s.  9<i.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Glottis  from  2s.  4|d. ;  2  yaids  long,  6s.  6<i. ;  2^  yards  long,  6s,  6d 
each.  Wide  Linen  Sheeting,  2s.,  2s.  6<#.,  and  8s. ;  fine  and  useful,  8s.  6<l.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  every  de^ription 
of  Linen.  Patterns  sent  on  giving  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  required. 

MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

(  NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  (feci,  &c.  - 


V  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


NTJUA.  VERITAS.— aPlEY 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  eflFectnal  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10«.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TTEAL  &  SON, 

-L-L  196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

f  1  ^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellovF  Spirit  is  the 
-i-  yery  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depdt— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

XJEAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

-tJ-  WITH  PUICBS  OF 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 

FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac! 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac< 

simile  signatures, 

Mt/iiSrotdii 

tTEAL  &  SON, 

■AI  195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 

JOHN  TANN’S 

E/EIjI-A-IsTOE  S.A.EES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  tt  PERRINS  have  adopted  a 

N  E W  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature, 

“LEA  &  PERRIN  S,” 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  withoot  which  none  is  genuine. 

yy  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  it  BLAOK* 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 

23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Ask  for  Johnston's  Com  Flour.  It  is  the  best. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

0"  TJ  ID  s  o  dites. 

18  COLOURS,  6d.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

Completely  dyed  in  10  minutes  without  soilii'j  the  hands. 

Full  instructions  supplied. 

TT^  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Oondi- 

I'i  •  ments.— E.  Lazenby  It  Son,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigniore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portmau  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

TTARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION. — The  admirers  of  this 

-LJ.  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
nrenared  bv  E.  LAZENBY  St  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  yean, 
SgSd  ElUabeth  Latenl^:‘ 
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RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 


laoiMOiaEiis  TO  aea  MajESTT, 

336  STBAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


Pmrcxpuw,  •ImoRt  to  the  parity  and  whitenea  of  Bilrer,  which  renden  it,  m  a 
baale  for  Uectro-SilTeriiig,  tiae  beet  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wefur  is  ample  proof  of  its  darability. 


PRICE  OF  A  8EBYICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


19  Table  Forks .  1  H 

19  Desent  do .  1  0 


0  1  10  0 


19  Table  Spoons .  1  10  0  1  18 


12  Dessert  do .  1 

12  Tea  do .  0 

2  Balt  do .  0 

1  If  nstard  do .  0 

6  Enr  .  0 


9  0  0  12 


1  Orary  do .  0  6 


1  Soap  Ladle  .  0  9 

1  Fish  Knife .  0  11 

1  Batter  Knife  .  0  2 

2  Sauce  Ladles . |  0  6 

1  Soffor  Sifter . i  0  8 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2 


0  1  18  0 
0  1  10  0 
0  0  18  0 
0  0  8  0 
0  0  16 
0  0  12  0 
0  0  7  6 
6  0  13  0 
0  0  13  0 
6  0  3  8 
6  0  7  0 
0  0  4  9 


8  12  11  6 13  19  6 


Cruet  Frames,  18«.  6d.  to  70f. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200a. ;  Corner 
Dishes,  £6  16«.  the  Set  of  Four  ;  Cake  Baskets,  26<.  to  60«. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 


i^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

V./  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 


V/  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
ellvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  wurauted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 


to  balance. 

let  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  KnivEW. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7s.  M. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  164. ;  Pen  Baths,  13j.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18«. 


OLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  'The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18j.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  (jaecn’s  Pattern,  284.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  494. 

SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 
retumad  if  not  approveil  of. 


iL/VCK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

^  is  the  must  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  :ts.  Hd,  to  6j. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  IO4.  to  8O4. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  604.  to  1 2O4. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  84.  to  -'is.  9d. 

.  Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  6</.  to  6O4. 

Iraprov^  Coal- Boxes,  44.  6J.  to  8O4. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  I84.  6d.  to  854. 

Tea  Urns,  best  Ixtndon  Make,  454.  to  9o4. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  6</.  to  304. 

Papier  Miohe  ditto,  8O4.  to  954. 

Copper  Teakettles,  64.  Od.  to  144.  M. 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUl- 

O  SITES. 


First  Prize  Set .  £8  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Sot  .  24  19  0 


OLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

Cj  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 


Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Eloctro-pluted 
Wares,  'Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 


IROlTACOJSrOEItS  ’TO  MA-JESXY". 


336  STRAND,  W. 


J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

t:>ennett’s  gold  presentation  watches, 

-13  20  ga.,  3U  gs.,  40  gs. 


TOCr.OCK  PURCl LASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  haring 

just  conipU‘te<l  great  alU-rations  in  his  Clock  .Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
•ffer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  prsnentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 

loilN  BENNETT’S  AVATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

^  ■  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Chcapside. 


'IITHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

*  >  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containintr  the  Crest  and  IfottoM  nf  xn  non 


QUACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’h  Ntckkl,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 


*  *  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years* 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8«.  fiff,, 
a;  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  74.  PedIgrecH 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wffe  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants* 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  ahonld  he 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes/* 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  IO4. ;  “  'The  Manual  of  Heraldry,**  400 
Engravings,  84.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  26  Cranbourne 
Stn»t  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Librai^  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

^3  on  Seals,  Bings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  64.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  6<f. 
Registered  letter,  6d,  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  28  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 


stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
26  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


Raised  monograms  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  nancr  and  125  hifirh-flan  envclones.  stamned  in  rich  colours,  with 


•K  k/  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  64.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranbonme 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  I4. ;  Name  Plates, 


24.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  24.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  54. ;  with 
directions,  post  frt>e  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 


£2  24. ;  £3  8s. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6 164. ;  very  massive,  £10  104. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  I64.  Send  size  of  linger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


\riSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  ouaUty, 

V  24.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  \rith  maiden  name,  I84.  6<l. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


IVrONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-i-V-L  in  many  colours,  I4.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  94.  The  following 


are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbnry  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Tw'elve  Sheets  ordinary  Monc^ams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  name<l.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


TNDIA-RUBBER  PORTABLE  BATHS,  20«.,.2o8.,  308., 

-A-  each  ;  Waterproof  Fishing  Trousers,  304. ;  Stockings,  184.  per  pair ;  Pocket 


Waterproof  Coats,  black  or  drab,  214.,  274.,  304.,  354.,  424. ;  Waterproof  Driving 
Coats,  304.,  364.,  40s. ;  Waterproof  Carriage  Aprons,  21 4.,  254.,  274.,  304. ;  India- 
rubber  Garden  Hose,  60  feet,  fitted  complete,  214.,  27s.  6d.,  354. ;  Airproof 
Cushions,  44.  6d.,  Os.  Od.,  7s.  Od..  and  IO4.  each  ;  'Tourists’  Waterproof  Knapsacks. 
IO4.  6(/.,  154.  and  214.  each.  All  best  quality  gootls.  CURRIE,  THOMSON  & 
CO.,  Waterproof  and  India-rubber  Manufacturers,  27  Ludgatk  Hill,  Londoh 
(and  at  Glasgow). 


DRESS. 


TAY’S  DOMESTIC  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT, 

fi  REGENT  STREET. 


CHARGES. 

UxDEn  Seuvaxts.  £  s.  d. 

SILK  and  C’RAPE  BONNETS . from  0  15  6 


CASH-MKRK  SHAWLS . „ 

COTTON  DRESS,  numado  . . 

Do.  made  complete  . . 

VICTORIA  CORD  DRESS  BODK/E,  trimmed  some  material, 

complete . . 

Do.  trimmed  Crape  . . 

CLOTH  JACKET . „ 


18  6 
1  11  6 
0  15  0 


UiTKU  Seuvaxts. 

VICTORIA  CORD,  ALPACA,  or  FRENCH  'TWILL  COSTUME 
SKIRT,  fully  trimm^,  and  BASQUE  BODICE,  with 

Tuckers,  complete  . 

Do.  trimmed  with  Crape  . 

SILK  and  CHAPE  BONNET . 

CLOTH  JACKET,  trimmed  Crape  . 


3  3  0 

4  4  0 

0  18  6 
1  15  6 


MOURNING  FOR  LADIES. 


Jlessrs.  JAY,  anxious  to  remove  the  impression  which  they  find  has  gained 
undue  circulation,  that  none  hue  the  richest  materials  in  (kmtumes.  Mantles,  and 
Uillinery  are  sold  at  their  l-stablishment,  deem  it  a  duty  to  themselves  and  the 
public  to  assure  all  families  who  have  not  yet  dealt  at  Jay’s  Mourning  Warehouse 
that  good  wearing  materials  are  cut  from  the  piece,  and  at  more  than  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  price,  which  ii  from  I4.  per  yard  upwards. 

^lessrs.  JAY  have  always  at  command  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners, 
who  act  us  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning  being  re- 
quiretl,  or  any  other  sudden  emergency  for  dress,  one  can  be  desnatched'  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram,  without  any  expense  what¬ 
ever  to  the  purchaser.  All  articles  are  niarketl  with  plain  figures,  and  chargee 
are  the  same  as  if  the  goods  were  bought  for  ready  money  at  the  ^Varehouse  in 
Regent  Street. 

JAY’S 


LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


/  . 


.  \ 
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TheNEW  QUAETEELY  MAGAZINE 

for  July  will  contain  articles  on  “  THE 
MODERN  STAOE,”  hy  ROBERT  BU¬ 
CHANAN;  on  “  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 
MICE”  by  F.  P.  COBBE;  on  “AFF0N80 
HENRIQUEZ  AND  THE  RISE  OF  POR¬ 
TUGAL  ”  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD,  H.M. 
Consul  at  Oporto;  on  “LORD  BUTE  THE 
PREMIER,”  by  the  REV.  F.  ARNOLD;  on 
“DE  QUINCET,”  by  the  EDITOR;  and 
Two  Complete  Tales  hy  MRS.  LYNN 
LINTON,  Author  of  “  Patricia  Kemball ;” 
and  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY,  Author  of 
“  The  Blossoming  of  an  Aloe.” 


<  London :  WABD,  LOCK  U  TTLKR,  WarwioX  Home,  Pntemostor  Bow. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  ''PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  ApHl  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  mod  influential  Newtpaper  in 
America;  it  it  for  the  United  Stalet  what  our  own  'leading  Journal'  it  in 
England" 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  Stote  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  It  may  be  fonnd  in  the  most  Important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&0.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  valne  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  underatooil  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  Its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
ffttniliar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  b7  American  houses  doing  bnainess  with  England. 


From  the  "  SATURDA  T  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

“  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  mod  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Statet." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J .  T. 
Highiaxd,  the  Nk^v  York  Tribi^jk  Offloe,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

OF 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 
IS  THE 

A  UTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

JlA.  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Leading 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  38 A  Rathbone  Place,  W. 


MDR-  GrJBOXiOC3-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

VJ  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossllg,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10100 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  Illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  30 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  tlie  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


pOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1831,  and  composed  of  respectoble  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

EDITOR^S  PREFACE 

TO  THE  VOLUME  ENDING  JUNE,  1876. 

IN  the  same  number  In  which  my  last  preface,  six  months  ago,  was  printed 
appeared  the  final  scenes  of  “  Olympia  :  a  Romance.**  Both  during  the 

firogress  of  that  story  and  at  the  close  I  received  so  many  assurances,  direct  and 
ndlrect,  <rf  the  satisfaction  of  my  readers  with  the  work,  and  the  novel  on  Its 
republication  In  a  separate  form  was  so  marked  a  success,  that  I  lost  no  time  In 
negotiating  with  the  author  for  the  introduction  of  his  next  work  to  the  public 
through  the  pages  of  the  Gentlemak’s  Magazinr.  A  stout  parcel  of  Mr.  Fran- 
dllon^  new  novel  is  before  me.  The  title  is  “  A  Dog  and  His  Shadow.”  It  Is 
an  original  study  of  the  life  of  a  man  of  pecniiar  character  develop^  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  and  I  anticipate  that  this  hero — if  I  may  call  him  the 
hero— will  stand  out  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  realms  of  fiction.  The  first 
chapter  of  “  A  Dog  and  His  Shadow  ”  will  appear  in  the  July  nnmter,  opening 
the  next  volnme,  and  it  will  run  through  the  sucoessiye  numbers  for  twelve 
months.  My  first  intention  was  to  withhold  this  work  until  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  McCarthy’s  exquisite  story  ”  Dear  Lady  Disdain,”  but  Mr.  Francillon’a 
novel  is  so  much  stronger  than  any  novelette  that  I  could  secure  availaUe  to  fill 
the  place  daring  the  next  six  months  left  vacant  the  ooncIusiiMi  of  *'  A1  Lyn 
Sahib,”  and  the  author  of  “  A  Dog  and  His  Shadow  ”  is  already  so  far  advanced 
wdth  his  story,  and  the  readers  of  ”  CHympia  ”  liave  shown  so  much  interest  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Francillon’s  next  work  that  I  believe  I  can  do  no  better  than  be^n  at 
once.  With  two  such  novels  as  ”  Dear  Lady  Disdain,”  and  ”  A  Dog  and  His  Sl^ 
dow”  running  side  by  side  in  the  magazine  until  Mr.  McCarthy’s  story  is  ended 
(when  I  hope  to  be  prepared  with  a  worthy  successor),  I  anticipate  an  increase  of 
that  measure  of  public  approbation  of  this  periodical  which  has  afforded  me  so 
much  encouragement  since  I  have  occupied  the  chair  of  Sylvanus  Urban.  It 
appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  that,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  before  half  the 
work  is  in  print,  Mr.  McCarthy  has  surpassed  all  his  former  novels  in  **  Dear 
Lady  Disdain,”  and  my  privileges  as  editor.  In  possession  of  the  MS.  several 
months  in  advance  of  publication,  place  me  in  a  position  to  predict  that  the  good 
opinion  formed  of  the  opening  Is  not  likely  to  undergo  limitation  as  the  work 
proceeds.  ”Dear  Lady  Disdain”  is  being  publish^  simultaneously  in  a 
periodical  of  great  circulation  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  a  monthly 
magazine  in  Germany,  and  a  separate  edition  in  the  German  language  is  in 
preparation.  Many  of  my  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Olympia  ”  is 
now  being  reprinted  in  a  serial  form  in  South  Australia  and  Victoria. 

Apart  from  fiction,  several  books  have  already  been  published  or  will 
presently  appear  in  the  field  of  permanent  literature,  consisting  mainly  of 
contributions  to  the  Gkntleman’is  Magazine  daring  these  two  years.  The 
first  was  the  ‘‘  Men  ond  Manner  in  Parliament,”  by  ”  The  Member  tax  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds,”  which  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  these  pages  during 
the  opening  Session  of  the  present  Parliament.  The  work  has  been  regarded 
both  in  its  original  and  its  reprinted  form  as  a  notable  example  of  fresh  and 
vigorons  political  sketching  brought  into  relief  by  light  touches  of  caricature. 
More  recently  Mr.  Senior  has  bren  tempted  by  the  exceedingly  favourable 
reception  of  his  ”  Waterside  Sketches,”  which  were  contributed  to  the  magazine 
under  the  signature  of  ”  Red  Spinner,”  to  republish  them  in  a  volnme,  a^  the 
book  has  been  welcomed  as  heartily  as  were  the  articles  in  their  individual 
shape.  Touching” Red  Spinner's”  pleasant  little  bits  of  reproduction  of  the 
natural  features  of  river  scenery  and  the  like  in  these  islands,  I  venture  to 
quote  from  private  letters  to  myself  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  a 
sentence  which  shows  that  my  angling  contributor  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
back  visions  of  the  aspects  of  nature  in  England  to  the  minds  of  lovers  of  this 
country  who  have  spent  a  great  many  years  away  from  home.  ”  Oiur  unfading 
affection  for  dear  Old  England  and  its  lovely  scenery,”  writes  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke,  speaking  for  her  husband  as  well  as  for  herself,  ”  makes  us  constant  and 
much  gratified  readers  of  ‘  Rod  Spinner’s  ’  picturesquely-written  papers.”  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  the  authors  of  these  two  books  continue  among  my 
frequent  contributors,  and  their  papers  always  seem  welcome  to  my  readers. 
‘*Re<l  ^^pinncr  ”  is  preparing  a  new  study  of  angling  and  river-slde  observation 
of  tho  early  summer  of  the  present  year  for  the  July  number,  and  I  have  some 
hope  that  The  Member  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreils’  ”  lut^t  l*arliamentary 
sketch,  in  the  present  number,  will  help  somewhat  in  the  exposure  of  one  of 
the  strangest  delusions  of  the  time  and  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  instances 
of  mistaken  hero-worship  in  onr  history.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan’s 
series  of  poems,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  through 
the  last  fourteen  months,  will  be  reprinted,  I  must  not  attribute  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  their  favourable  reception  in  these  pages,  because  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
work  never  wants  for  an  audience ;  but  I  think  1  may  venture  to  say  that  then 
fourteen  poems  have  added  much  to  the  poet’s  reputation,  and  have  largely 
increased  the  number  of  his  admirers  in  England,  Ireland,  and  i-icotlaad.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  the  scries,  “  The  Wedding  of  Bhon  iiaolcon,”  was  quoted 
full  length  in  many  of  the  journals  of  Scotland,  and  it  has  already  be¬ 
come  recognised  as  a  characteristic  national  work,  recited  at  public  readings 
and  repeat^  by  the  Scottish  fireside.  Since  then  several  of  the  poems 
have  occupied  whole  columns  of  Irish  and  Scotch  papers  in  connection  with 
notices  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  last  of  this  series  is  the  one 
printed  in  the  present  number,  but  Mr.  Buchanan  is  engaged  upon  a  poem  which 
he  has  hod  for  some  time  in  contemplation — a  single  work  which  will  occupy 
probobly  about  thirty  pages  of  the  magazine  distributed  over  six  months.  The 
first  instalment  will  appear  in  the  number  for  January  next. 

I  will  not  cuter  into  detail  with  respect  to  the  contributions  of  the  next  six 
months  which  will  accompany  the  new  novel,  ”  A  Dog  and  His  Shadow,”  and 
the  continuation  of  ”  Dear  I.i^y  Disdain,”  except  to  say  that  I  have  received  a 
large  batch  of  MS.  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  at  Genoa,  forming  a 
considerable  portion  of  those  ”  Recollections  of  Writers  Known  to  an  Old 
Couple  when  Young,”  which  I  nnnounce<l  In  one  of  my  former  prefaces  as  in 
preparation.  Among  the  subjects  of  tliese  literary  reminiscences  are  the  late 
Charles  Dickens  and  Douglas  Jerrakl,  as  well  as  liSigh  Hunt  and  the  men  of  the 
older  generation,  when  Wordsworth  was  the  poet  of  the  time  and  Hazlitt  was 
the  critic.  The»«  papers  will  be  commenced  forthwith,  and  continued  from 
month  to  month  until  they  are  completed. 

For  many  comp'aments  of  the  Press  on  the  character  of  the  magazine,  and  for 
continued  and  increasing  tokens  of  approval  on  the  part  of  the  reading  public, 

I  can  only  rei)eat  the  acknowledgments  that  it  w'as  my  duty  and  my  pleasure  to 
make  at  the  oonclusion  of  each  of  the  last  two  volpiues. 

^  THE  EDITOR. 

Published  by  GRANT  A  CO.,  Tummlll  Street,  E.C. 


I'XILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  —  Vulantiona  gnd 

1  '  Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Siureyor, 
St.  Petersburgh  Terraoe,  Moscow  Road,  Bsywater. 

Tw  cnC>’-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Torrna  intMlerato. 


I^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  ].3  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

-J  cheater,  who  represents  many  of  the  lc»ling  English  and  Continental 
Fire  losurance  Companias,  is  in  u  p<»kitiun  to  effect  InHiiranocs  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theat'es,  Saw  Mills,  IndiarubOer  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  lo-sses  promptly  and  litjerally  setUsd 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  varions  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted  free  of  charge.  Marine  iniHiranees  eff«ered  at  the  lowest  oirrent  rates. 
Businees  established  1843. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Qlaegow,  and  other  important  towns. 
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13  Great  Mablborouqh  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


WILL  BE  READY  SHORTLY. 

HEALEY:  A  EOMANCE. 


Frii.tod  for  |lw  I’roprletor  bj  SPOTTISWOODE  St  CO.,  at  No.  6  New-stnet  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London ;  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middletsex.— Satuudat,  June  16,  1876. 


OUE  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.  By  the 

Rev.  P.  Arnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  2  v€>is.  8vo.,  30i. 
**  My  object  in  thi-i  work  has  been  to  gire  an  impartial  view  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Church  of  England,  its  condition  and  its  prospects,  the  great  names, 
and  the  remarkable  movements  that  have  emerged  within  its  borders.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  sketches  free  from  all  party  bias  of  our  present  Bishops  and 
Deans,  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  history  of  our  own 
day,  and  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  Ritualism  and  Rationalism.” — Extract 
from  the  Dedication. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS;  or,  EVERYDAY 

LIFE  IN  SPAIN.  By  Mrs.  HARVEY,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  1  vol.  8vo.,  16*. 
*'  A  delightfully  entertaining  book,  full  of  pleasant  and  ^oroughly  reliable 
information .’  ’ —  Mettenger, 

RAMBLES  IN  ISTRIA,  DALMATIA,  AND 

MOKTENEO  RO.  B;  R.  U.  R.  1  T.I.  dem^r  Svo.,  u<. 
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